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THE ASSISI REPORT ON 
HOLY WEEK IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1956 


HE reports sent in 
from more than 90 archdioceses and dioceses clearly indicate that 
the first observance of the restored Holy Week rites in the United 
States was an overwhelming success so far as general enthusiasm 
and enormous increases in attendance and in the reception of holy 
Communion are concerned. It would seem to be a great waste if this 
enthusiasm, and the widespread instruction on all levels that helped 
to arouse it, were not somehow used as a foundation for further 
more extensive and thorough training to enable all the faithful every- 
where to take a more considered and full and equally enthusiastic 
part in the sacred liturgy during future Holy Weeks and the rest of 
the year as well. The reports of the 93 Ordinaries also indicate con- 
siderable agreement on various suggestions to make the restored 
Holy Week rites more easily carried out and even more available to 
the faithful. 


PREPARATIONS 
In the short time between the publication of the Decree, the recep- 
tion of the actual text of the Rites and the beginning of Holy Week, 
the amount of preparation was really extraordinary. In nearly all the 
dioceses, one or more episcopal letters were sent out to pastors; in 
many, copies of the Decree were also sent. In many also, reprints of 
Father Loew’s article were circulated. The majority of Ordinaries 
held clergy conferences on the Restored Rites, one Bishop reporting 
that he met with his clergy in nine separate conferences. As another 
reports: “I would say that from January 1956 until the close of the 
Easter services, I have never seen my priests more interested and 
anxious than they were about these directions of the Sacred Congre- 
gation.” 

Many Ordinaries also had sermon outlines issued to their pastors, 
and many more instructed the pastors to prepare the people for Holy 
Week by sermons given both on Sundays and during evening lenten 
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devotions. In the great majority of dioceses, again, one or more 
articles were published in the local diocesan newspapers, in many 
cases, a whole series. Several places also provided special instruc- 
tions for organists and choir directors. In two cases, radio programs 
were arranged. One diocese used the interesting and fruitful method 
of calling on the members of the Council of Catholic Men to make 
house-to-house calls, distributing brochures and explaining the ad- 
vantages of the changes particularly from the angle of family partici- 
pation. 

The number of publications concerning Holy Week, and the 
amounts sold, were also phenomenal. In addition to the official 
Ordo, there appeared: the translation of the Decree and Instruction ; 
four books or booklets on the rubrics of the Restored Rites for the 
use of the clergy ; an analysis of the Rites for pastoral use ; six explan- 
atory pamphlets for the laity, and thirteen different booklets giving 
translations of the Rites, three of these having a full commentary. 
(All but one of these printed the Latin responses, and in one, that 
published by the Liturgical Press, all the responses for the faithful 
were Clearly indicated and all the necessary musical notation given 
to ensure full participation.) The combined sales of these various 
pamphlets have been estimated at about four million. As one Ordi- 
nary on the East coast reports: “There was an extremely and sur- 
prisingly fine distribution of pamphlets and brochures . . . and we 
can report a marvelous acceptance of these publications on the part 
of the faithful. In the future, we are sure that such publications will 
be desired in increasing numbers during the coming Holy Weeks.” 

In addition, there were special issues of three nationally-sold 
Catholic magazines, innumerable articles in magazines, and articles 
and news stories in both the Catholic and secular press. 

Promoting and organizing a great deal of this dissemination of 
information and arousing of interest in the Restored Rites was the 
special Committee appointed by the National Liturgical Conference. 
This Committee set up a temporary office which accomplished a 
tremendous work of utilizing all available media for making the 
restored Holy Week rites widely known and rightly understood. 
Among its many activities it requested the University of Notre Dame 
to set up a seminar for priests. This seminar was held and attended 
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by 99 priests from 46 dioceses, and its Proceedings published and | 
widely sold. 

The Committee also published three editions of a bibliography of © 
books and pamphlets on Holy Week, and sent it to the Ordinaries © 
throughout the United States. Booksellers were also provided with 
this bibliography, and with various other means of interesting their 
patrons in Holy Week literature. A well-known writer of textbooks 
was asked to prepare pamphlets for use in high and grade schools, 
and the publication of these was arranged. Arrangements were also 
made for the translation and publication of the Chrism Mass, and 
notices of this sent to the Ordinaries. In some places the televising 
by N.B.C. of the Palm Sunday procession was arranged for. National 
and local releases for use in the Catholic Press were furnished all 
during Lent, Holy Week and Easter Week. An eight-page memoran- 
dum was sent to all the national secular news services and magazines 
to ensure correct reporting of the Rites and to arouse interest. One 
result was lengthy articles in two secular magazines of enormous 
circulation. 























RESULTS 
The reports of the Most Reverend Ordinaries indicate an almost uni- 
versal enthusiasm for the Restored Ordo, the vast majority reporting 
tremendous increases in attendance and in the reception of holy 
Communion. Such remarks as these are typical: “The almost unani- 








mous opinion expressed by pastors and priests having the care of 
souls was that this was by far the greatest Holy Week in memory, 
both as to the numbers who attended and especially as to the number 
who received holy Communion. Any report should start with a note 

of joy and elation at the acceptance of these ceremonies by the laity ~ 
and their participation in them. Let God be thanked and praised for 7 
the great numbers who received the holy Eucharist during these 7 
sacred days.” 

This enthusiasm on the part of the priests in many cases came 
rather from the experience of Holy Week than from any previous 
expectations: “Even priests who were not enthusiastic at the outset 
became convinced of the advantages of the change.” “Some of the 
older priests, especially those who have no assistants, found it a real 
burden to inaugurate the new Holy Week. However, upon seeing \ 
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the response of the laity, the majority were convinced of its 
worth. . . .” “Even the pastors who had misgivings about the 
changes were enthusiastic in their reports of the success of the new 
liturgy.” “I believe the clergy generally are happy with the new 
Ordo, and I feel the faithful are delighted.” “The common reaction 
of pastors and faithful was favorable to the new Ordo, more respon- 
sive perhaps among the laity than among the clergy.” 


VERNACULAR 
A great many of the reports also say, in connection with participa- 
tion by the laity, that a greater use of the vernacular would be most 
desirable: “Most of our priests think that a more liberal use of 
English should be permitted in all the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
They would not want any change in the language of the Mass itself, 
but they are convinced that the use of English in other Holy Week 
ceremonies, especially in the Easter Vigil, would help the people 
spiritually and would enable them to participate to a greater extent 
in the liturgy.” “A greater use of the vernacular in the Vigil service, 
such as in the reading of the prophecies and the Litany of the Saints, 
should also prove'more helpful in securing a greater appreciation of 
the services by the faithful.” 

“The renewal of baptismal vows in English had an almost startling 
effect which makes clear the desirability of more participation for 
the people with English responses in the liturgy. The long readings 
in Latin, in such things as the prophecies and the Passion, mean that 
the people lose contact with the ceremony . . . often the people 
miss the strength of the living, spoken word of God.” “One point 
which was stressed more than any other by the pastors in their re- 
ports was the great advantage which use of the vernacular offers. For 
the brief period during the renewal of baptismal vows the congrega- 
tion seemed suddenly transformed from spectators at, to participants 
in, the sacred rites. It is my conviction that a greater use of the 
vernacular would make our people feel that the sacred liturgy is 
essentially an action in which they have a proper part, subordinated 
indeed to the function of the sacred ministers, but an important 
part none the less.” 

Only a few reports indicate opposition to an extended use of the 
vernacular. 
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DIFFICULTIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS j 
Overcrowding on Holy Thursday and Good Friday (unfortunately © 
not at the Easter Vigil as well) is constantly mentioned, especially, © 

_ but not exclusively, in the large cities. The problem is summed up | 
by one Archdiocese: “The greatest difficulty (on Holy Thursday) 7 
was occasioned by the close confinement of hours and number of © 
extra Masses permitted. Many of our parishes fill their churches six 
to eight times on Sunday. . . . How. try to accommodate one- © 
half or two-thirds of that number in three Masses on Holy Thurs- 
day? It was impossible, and in some places people became very | 7 
disturbed trying to get into church for Mass and Communion. The © 


problem of greater crowds than can be handled in the church in one 7% 


service was acute on Good Friday as well as an Holy Thursday.” 
Need for one morning Mass on Holy Thursday is mentioned many 
times, for those people who cannot attend in the evening, as well as 7 
to help in handling the problem of overcrowding. Several requests ~ 
are also made that, where there is need, priests be allowed to binate. 7 
That holy Communion be permitted to the sick on Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday is a nearly unanimous request. That holy Com- 7 
munion be distributed to the attending clergy and faithful at the © 
Chrism Mass is also nearly unanimous. 
That the Good Friday services be permitted to begin at 12 noon ~ 
is likewise an almost unanimous recommendation. “Vast confusion 
because of the American tradition in store, factory and office closing 
from 12 to 3. Downtown churches should be able to conclude about ~ 
3 p.m.” Others recommend another, shorter service (with holy 
Communion) in the evening as well as the full service in the after- 
noon, to help the problem of crowding. 
Many suggest, too, that something be done to make the Venera ~ 
tion of the Cross more practicable in crowded churches: “On Good 
Friday, the individual adoration of the Cross seemed unduly long, © 
and holy Communion came as a sort of anti-climax with many of the | 
people already exhausted.” . 
Numerous other recommendations of a practical nature are also | 
made in the course of the reports. Those covering Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday, and general suggestions for all the services, aft © 
mainly of the practical order to facilitate the participation of the 
faithful in services. Some complaints were registered as to tht © 
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dropping or displacement of the Tre Ore service, a few also at the 
difficulty of holding the Resurrection service, traditional in some 
places, in addition to the Easter Vigil. Others felt that the people 
welcomed the liturgical services in place of the popular. 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


The comments and suggestions on the Easter Vigil seem to suggest 
that not only practical re-arrangements, but a great deal of education 
of clergy and faithful alike is needed, if this is to take its rightful 
place as the principal service in the whole Church year. While the 
reports show an immense increase in attendance for places that had 
not previously held the Easter Vigil, very little if any is reported for 
those which had held it previously, and, in some cases, a diminution 
is noted. Many comments seem to show, as one report says: “The 
Easter Vigil continues to confuse many people, and it is hoped that 
either Holy Saturday will be a-liturgical with the Mass clearly the 
Easter Mass, or the Mass will become a Saturday rather than a 
Sunday observance.” 

Since, on the one hand, the Vigil and the Mass following it was 
originally the Easter service, and since, on the other, many Ordi- 
naries report that the midnight hour is difficult or impossible for 
many of their people, the suggestion expressed in several reports 
would seem to be an excellent one: “Permission for the Easter Vigil 
rite very early on Easter Sunday morning. Even if this were not 
used extensively it might help correct the widespread misapprehen- 
sion that the Vigil is a ‘Holy Saturday service,’ which is erroneous.” 

This, of course, would not satisfy the many people (especially 
religious) who complain that “you have given us Communion on 
Good Friday and taken it away on Holy Saturday.” It is clear from 
many comments such as this, from clergy and laity alike, that a 
program of education is much needed in the whole structure and 
purpose of the liturgical year in general and of Holy Week in partic- 
ular. The desire of the faithful to receive holy Communion is cer- 
tainly most edifying and to be encouraged, but they obviously need 
to be shown that it is not an end in itself, but the greatest means 
Christ has given us to living His life — an end which is also served 
by taking full part in the services and spirit of Holy Week and of the 
entire liturgical year. 
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The following is a brief summary of the chief recommendations 
of the Ordinaries to enable the faithful to share more fully in the 
Holy Week services. 

Holy Thursday. 1) Permission is desired for a Mass Holy Thurs- 


day morning in parish churches where necessary to accommodate | 


i 


school children and their mothers and others who cannot come to an | 


evening service. 2) Permission is desired for distribution of holy 
Communion on Holy Thursday to the sick and shut-ins not only in 


hospitals but also in their homes. 3) As a symbol of unity of the | 


diocese with the Bishop, Communion should be distributed at the | 


Mass of the holy Chrism to the clergy and faithful present. 

Good Friday. 4) On Good Friday could there be two services at 
which holy Communion may be distributed : one, solemn (the major 
liturgical service), preferably for American conditions between 
noon and 3 p.m.; a second service in the evening for working people 
who cannot come during the day? 5) The rubric concerning the 
Veneration of the Cross should be revised to avoid the crowding 
and delay attending on the present arrangement in large parishes. 
The crowds are tremendous and the services are excessively pro- 
tracted by the present rubric. 

Holy Saturday. 6) While the preference in most parish churches 
for the Easter Vigil ceremony under conditions in the United States 
is for an evening ceremony, could permission be given to have the 
ceremony before daybreak Easter Sunday? Even if this privilege 
were not widely used it would make clear that the ceremony is not 
a Holy Saturday function. 7) The lay people have to stand too long 
during the Vigil ceremony. If the ceremony were shortened it would 
tend to counteract the tendency of many people to arrive at mid- 
night to fulfill their Easter Mass obligation, thus defeating the 
purpose of the Vigil. 8) There should be a definite statement con- 
cerning the fast and abstinence obligation on Holy Saturday. 

Vernacular. 9) Renewal of the baptismal vows in the vernacular 
has had the startling effect of transforming the congregation from 
spectators to participants. People lose contact with the ceremony in 
long readings in Latin. All extended responses calling for the partic- 
ipation of the people should be in the vernacular. This suggestion 
includes a Palm Sunday processional hymn, the Litanies, the Im- 
properia, and the lessons at the Vigil to which the people are ex- 
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pected to listen. It would likewise apply to the reading of the 
Passion. 

The Eucharistic Fast. 10) Could the present eucharistic fast regu- 
lations be amended to require abstinence from solid foods for three 
hours regardless of the time of Mass? In the morning this would 
help night workers ; in the afternoon it is now permitted and at mid- 
night it would provide a proper fast. No alcoholic beverage should 
be permitted from the previous midnight until after Communion 
regardless of the hour of Communion. 

Missionary Needs. 11) The inspiring liturgy of Holy Week should 
be adaptable not merely to well established parishes but also to the 
thousands of towns and villages in our rural areas where there may 
not be even a chapel. “The Church at Prayer” through the liturgy 
should bear witness to Christ in every village through the restored 
“Ministry of the Diaconate” combining the functions of catechist 
and prayer leader. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the Bishops has summed up the first observance of the 
restored Holy Week rites in the United States in these words: “The 
new Ordo represents a tremendous step forward in making our 
people more conscious of the Church’s liturgy as something in which 
they have a part and in which they can find a rich source of grace 
and inspiration. Even this year when time did not permit us to plan 
and execute an adequate program to educate both clergy and laity 
in the great possibilities of the new ritual, the response of the people 
was most pleasing especially insofar as attendance and reception of 
the sacraments was concerned. For that, every pastor of souls will be 
grateful to the Holy Father for this reform of the Holy Week rites. 
But our sense of gratitude will, I am sure, increase as the years go 
by when priests and people realize the deeper implications of this 
reform. The increase in attendance is necessarily the first step. Yet 
it is only the first step. Physical presence is not enough. After our 
people are there, they must be helped along the road to a more 
intelligent understanding of the liturgy and a more complete partici- 
pation in the same. This we hope to accomplish in an ever-increasing 
degree as time goes on. The new Ordo offers almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in this direction.” t Edwin V. O’Hara 
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TIMELY TRACT mS 
; 
CARDIJN’S CHALLENGE 5 i 
x 
E HAD heard of | s 
Canon Cardijn and his Jocists, but it was all vague and remote. fF) F 
Then, in the summer of 1938, during the Summer School of Social tl 
Action for Priests, we heard more. Father Don Kanaly, who was [)  w 
just back from Louvain, gave us an enthusiastic lecture on Cardijn |) d 
and his organization. Here, he said, was a program to recapture |) C 
the working world for Christ. He gave us a glowing report on its |) ne 
effectiveness in Europe. ‘ 

We were impressed, but those were still depression years. We were | > 
past the panic of 1932-33, but prosperity and jobs were still limited. [7 to 
“Relief” systems were carrying about twenty million people in one la 
way or another, at federal expense for the most part. Millions of | ‘tl 
men had been glad to get jobs with the Works Progress Administra- |= we 
tion at $55 a month. The Congress of Industrial Organizations, [7 ot 
under John L. Lewis, had just broken away from the American | 4 co 
Federation of Labor and was in the process of organizing the mass | 7 __pe 
industries. About ten million people were unemployed or working 
part time. be 

Well over a hundred priests attended that four-week summer | 7) an 
school. Times were not desperate, we had become almost used to Wi 
the lingering depression, but there was a sincere interest in the eco- | 7 __vis 
nomic and moral factors which had failed to work out to a decent | 
living for thirty or forty million Americans. Priests and the Church me 
had to be interested. (The first Liturgical Week in the United States | 7 ch: 
would not be held for two years.) 5 we 

Where did Cardijn and his Jocism fit in? Jocism was purported 
to be “Catholic Action.” Catholic Action seemed a bit pale then [7 sel: 
alongside of “social action.” People needed jobs. The federal mini- see 
mum wage law at that time required only 30 cents an hour. Relief [> att 
checks averaged only $6 a month per person. star 

We didn’t know exactly where Cardijn fitted in. Perhaps it isa | 1 
little clearer now. A collection of his speeches, under the title lishe 
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Challenge to Action’ has just appeared. The book doesn’t tell much 
about the progress of Cardijn’s work, but it does reveal his think- 
ing and its development. 

Has his work been successful? Yes and no. The J.0.C. or Y.C.W. 
(Young Christian Workers), as it came to be known in English- 
speaking countries, has not developed into a Christian avalanche. 
Father Cardijn was almost twenty years determining a method — 
the small unit, with the “inquiry” type of meeting. After 1930 there 
was remarkable growth in Belgium and France, with outposts in a 
dozen countries and a sizable membership in French-speaking 
Canada. The Second World War crumpled the organization but did 
not kill it. 

Since the War it seems to have lost some of its steam in France. 
Msgr. Gerard Philips, in his Role of the Laity in the Church, refers 
to the loss of enthusiasm for Jocism in these terms: “More than one 
layman, more than one priest threw up his arms in despair before 
‘the failure of the Y.C.W. apostolate,’ asking, what good is it to 
wear ourselves out? We are not facing reality” (p. 92). On the 
other hand, the movement claims adherents in more than sixty 
countries now, and Canon Cardijn has become a hero to young 
people around the globe. 

Jocism sputtered along in the United States for several years, 
became naturalized as the Y.C.W., with new dress and terminology, 
and has grown slowly. It is still adapting and still growing, painfully. 
We have so many other activities which will bring quicker and more 
visible results, with less effort. 

Cardijn talked twenty years ago as though he expected his move- 
ment to transform the world. He still talks that way, unless he has 
changed quite recently. Maybe he was too sanguine of results, but 
we are making a mistake if we sell him short. 

Essentially his program was born of an experience around Brus- 
sels (and common enough in Europe) which he had the heart to 
see as tragedy. Here were all these boys and girls going into factories 
at the age of 14 or 15 and losing whatever hold they had on Christian 
standards and values. He saw them losing their faith, self-respect 


_.*Edited and with an introduction by Rev. Eugene Langdale. Fides Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 1956. Pp. 148. Cloth, $2.50. 
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and hope. He saw them degraded by poverty, drudgery, cheap pleas- 
ures and sex. They must be brought back to a conviction of their 
human dignity and their dignity as children of God. 


That became pretty much the main theme of his life, coupled with | 


the confidence that “working class” youth could be inspired to help 
themselves and to help redeem one another. (If they couldn’t, they 
would stay lost, for there was no one else to save them, a situation 
which was generally accepted as irremediable. ) 

“Working class” youth would provide their own leaders. They 
would make great sacrifices for one another. They could be fired 
with love for Christ. They would fight to vindicate the rights and 
dignity of the working class. They could be educated, or rather 
“formed,” not in schools but in and through their own group ac- 
tivities. 

Some of this rings no bells for us. In this country we don’t have 
boys and girls going into factories at 14 years of age. We don't 
really have a “working class,” a lower caste into which one is frozen 











emer 


at birth. We have a bloc of about fifteen million Negroes, most of |” 


whom come to bat with one strike, or maybe two. With extra effort 
even they can cash in on the American opportunity in these pros- 
perous years, especially if they live in the North. Only three per cent 
of them are Catholics, in any case, so we don’t feel very responsible 
for them. 

We have parishes in the slums and semi-slums, and they often 
have slight success with the young people —or with the old, for 
that matter. We have a few hundred thousand migrant workers of 
Mexican descent, who are not very prosperous and who escape the 
normal parish processing and whose hold on the faith they inherited 
may be quite tenuous indeed. 

We do have a considerable “leakage” of young people — no one 


knows how many get away — and its incidence is higher, we suspect, | 


in the families of lower income. For one thing, these young people 
are less likely to get to Catholic high schools, and quite possibly 
their parents didn’t get there either. One of our big worries just 
now is something Cardijn never mentioned and couldn’t dream of 
for the bulk of his boys and girls — how to build more Catholic high 
schools — and more Catholic grade schools. 
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No wonder that Cardijn’s analysis doesn’t apply very generally 
here. It fits some situations in this country, more or less. But he 
wasn’t talking about the United States. He was talking initially 
about Belgium and France, later about Asia and Africa and South 
America. There is great diversity between countries. There is diver- 
sity enough between parishes in the same city. There must be great 
diversity in the Church’s activities, and any good activity can use a 
man’s whole-souled enthusiasm. 

At the very least we can say this of Cardijn: he is the font of one 
of those many new currents of life in the twentieth century Church 
which add up to an impressive sum of resourcefulness, energy and 
hope. 

Father Henri de Lubac suggests our right reaction to such enter- 
prise during his lengthy description of the true “ecclesiastic” in The 
Splendour of the Church: “For a man of this kind (the true Church- 
man) all praiseworthy initiative, every new enterprise that is duly 
approved, and every new centre of spiritual vitality, is an occasion of 
giving thanks” (p. 186). 

However, there is something more to be said. It is not enough to 
stand off and applaud this “foreign innovation.” In the first place, 
we do have a salvage job to do which is not altogether different from 
Cardijn’s project of “redeeming the young proletarians.” It does 
not bulk so large in this country, and our young workers have had 
high schooling and are seldom living in grinding poverty. 

The fact remains that there are many thousands of Catholic boys 
and girls, out of school and not yet married, who don’t know where 
they are going and who are not asking directions of the Church. If 
anyone has a better method and organization than the Y.C.W. for 
getting hold of them, he has not come forward with it. 

In the second place, Cardijn emphasized or perhaps hyperbolized 
for us an operative notion which is universally valid, for the popes 
have proposed it to the whole Church. 

For almost forty years he has maintained with dogged persistence 
that even the semi-literate, teen-age bench-hand can be an active 
agent for Christ’s saving truth and grace. Latterly he has broadened 
and perhaps blunted his conviction to embrace as potential apostles 
the whole laity (though he does like to stress the “working class” 
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laity). He talks now in terms of the Church’s world tasks in this 
revolutionary century, pointing out not only our duty to help lift 
the economically depressed masses but also the fact that there are a 
couple of billion people in the world to whom we have not yet given 
Christ, and the further fact that their number is increasing many 
times faster than we are making converts. 

He mixes the temporal needs of these vast hordes, which he can- 
not forget, with their spiritual deprivation, which distresses him 
most of all, somewhat confusedly. But he plumps strongly for the 
lay apostolate in all directions, as the only possible means of deliver- 
ing the impact which will reverse the retreat from Christ on a world 
scale. This in the latest address among these selections. 

We can use that advice from a man whose ideas are simple but 
whose faith is profound and whose charity immense. As yet most of 
us do not share his confidence in the laity, young or old, class or no 
class, with or without high school or even college education. We are 
coming around to it gradually in this country, very gradually, even 
though we shall not go all the way with Cardijn in confiding the 
future to the “working class.” 

We are deterred, we priests, from more actively promoting the 
lay apostolate, by our real and apparent success. We are building, 
getting things done, filling our churches and schools. The success 
in gathering crowds means that we have quite enough to do with the 
traditional ministry and can scarcely find time and energy for form- 
ing lay apostles. 

The same factors limit our efforts to develop lay participation in 
the liturgy (which, by the way, Cardijn does not stress nearly as much 
as one might expect in describing the formation of his Y.C.W.) . Most 
of us have packed churches as it is, so why improve the program? 
Furthermore, there is not enough time and energy to instruct the [ 
people and train them in participation. r 

Do we have to confront mass defections (as Cardijn did in his 
youth), before we’ll be ready to fall back on the intelligence and f 
ambition of the laity, inside the church and without? Or could we Fj 
perhaps be moved by reflection on our shrinking percentage of the fF 
world’s population? 

His figures are rough and approximate, but they show us as shrink- | 
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ing islands in a rising tide of paganism and irreligion. We'll have to 
put the people to work, inside and outside the churches, they'll have 
to take the offensive, or we'll become a smaller minority, and the 
number of those without Christ will go on increasing. 

Cardijn has other ideas we can use, but this one can be recom- 


mended to anyone. 
John M. Hayes 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


STHE BOOK OF era 
; HE life of Tobias may be sum- 


Jmed up in three phrases: loyal service, heart-breaking sorrows, blessed 


ewards. This devout Galilean refused to kneel before the golden calves 


"Solomon’s schismatic successor had set up when he reigned over the 


rebel tribes of the !Northern Kingdom. Shunning the idolatry of the men 


)jof Nephthali, he went down at the appointed times to adore the true 


od in the temple at Jersusalem, bearing with him tithes and first-fruit 


offerings for himself and for the needs of the homeless poor. He chose 
2 wife from his own tribe and they gave their only child, a son much like 


. 


his father, the same beautiful name which is at once a profession of faith, 


act of love, a prayer of trust: because Tobias is an abbreviation of 


Wthe Hebrew Tobiahu which means “God is good.” 


A TEST OF LOVE 
en the Assyrians overran Israel in 721 B.C. and carried the Jews 
to captivity, Tobias, Anna and the young Tobias began the suffering 


Wife of exiles in a strange land. In Rages, later in Nineveh, as once in 


alilee, Tobias was faithful in his observance of the Law and fearless 
n the service of his neighbor. It was his “daily task to visit his own clans- 
hen, comforting them and providing for each of them as best he could, 


but of what store he had; it was for him to feed the hungry, to clothe 
MBhe naked, to honor with careful burial men that had died of sickness and 


; men slain” (1:19f.). 


God’s ways are sometimes strange. In a quick succession of disasters 
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this faithful servant was deprived of honor, riches and health. Disgray! 
poverty and blindness came to test his love. With true nobility of s 

his answer was one of thanksgiving — thanksgiving to God the auth 
and giver of life. 

Family and friends taunted him, asking of what use had been his yeg 
of obedience, his almsgiving and all his acts of merciful love. Stoutly, 
resisted them with words like these: “Never talk like this; we come; 
holy stock, you and I; and God has life waiting for us if we will keg 
faith with Him” (2:17). Still another trial awaited him, because ty 
soul who meets outward misfortune and the mocking words of men mi 
undergo a third and far more subtle testing. 

That trouble should afflict us and men fail us is not surprising but th 
God should seem indifferent to our pleading is an agony hard to be 
Gerard Manley Hopkins knew a similar struggle and he could writ 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. 


In darkness Tobias prayed and his final act of surrender is the strengi, 
ening one that we find again in the New Testament and that we ma. 
well want to make our own: “O Lord, do with me according to You 
will.” : 
Death for which he prayed was not part of God’s plan. New grit 
were in store. Years earlier when he had been rich and the king’s frienil 
he had loaned a kinsman a large sum of money. Although his debi] 


lived far from Nineveh, although the journey was full of dangers, #7 
though his only son was young and inexperienced, Tobias decided 
send the boy to recover the money. 

A guide was found who said he knew the way and claimed, moreove | 
to be acquainted with Gabelus to whom Tobias had given the ten sil 
talents long ago. Sadly he and his wife kissed the boy. With tears a 
good advice they bade him goodbye and prayed for him as he started 
with his kindly guide and frisky little dog. 

Weeks passed. Fears which at first seemed groundless now seems 
prophetic. No longer able to comfort his wife, Tobias could only # 
himself: “What means this long delay? What has detained the boy’ 
Anna was restless in her grief. She went into the city. She watched th 
roads. She questioned every traveler. But to her patient husband siti; 
with closed eyes at home she could bring no quieting hope. To wait 87 
form of service God sometimes asks of those He loves. 
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ALL THINGS 
last there is a sudden shift of tone and the story comes to a happy 
ding: the long-awaited traveler returns, bringing with him a cure for 
s father’s blindness, treasure enough to restore the family fortunes, 
da bride whom God has visibly blessed. The trusted guide reveals 
mself to be Raphael, an archangel, “one of the seven who minister 
fore the throne of God.” 
There is general rejoicing, and as we close the book the words St. Paul 
ote to the Romans are ringing in our ears with all the triumph of a 
al, satisfying chord: “We know that to them that love God all things 
ork together unto good” (Rom. 8:28). 


LITERARY FORM 
esent day widespread and growing interest in the Bible was heralded 
d made possible by the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu of 1943 in 
hich Pope Pius XII urged scholars “to unlock the treasures of God’s 
ord” so that all may know “how good and sweet is the Spirit of the 
“prd.” One of the “keys” the Holy Father recommends is the study of 
erary forms which will open to us the divinely inspired “literal sense” 
the sacred books. He says: 
“In many cases in which the sacred authors are accused of some 
storical inaccuracy or of the inexact recording of some events, it is 
und to be a question of nothing more than those customary and charac- 
ristic forms of expression or styles of narrative which were current in 
man communication among the ancients, and which were in fact quite 
mmonly and legitimately employed.” 
This principle helps us to understand many things about the book of 
pbias. The Church has always included it among the inspired books but 
made no definite pronouncement concerning its literary form. Many 
holars teach that the author has given his story a true historical setting 
t that his principal purpose is didactic. It is often difficult to distin- 
Wish between the historical nucleus and the author’s own contribution. 
Who is the author? When and where did he compose this book? The 
hperfect condition of the oldest texts make these questions hard to 
hswer. It would seem that he lived during the third century, wrote in 
alestine or Egypt, was a gifted man and deeply religious. 


OUR TIMES ARE IN HIS HAND 
to his narrative he has woven certain well established facts and he 
bs given his edifying story unity of focus, cleverly contrived compli- 
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cations and characters made living through dialogue and action. Some, 
the incidents have been compared with the adventures of a perenniaj 
favorite folklore hero whom the Egyptians called Ahikar. 

But more significant are the beautiful allusions to the book of Genes} 
we are reminded of the marriages of Rebecca and Rachel; we fin 
interesting parallels with the life of Joseph; certain scenes remind us qf 


Ruth; and the author himself speaks of the resemblance of Tobias wij : 


Job. As in the use of our Lord’s parables the value of this book is toh” 
found not in its historical facts but in a great truth simply told: 


Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid!” 


Tobias is not to be found in Jewish and Protestant bibles, but its pos}, 
tion in the Catholic canon is recognized by the early Fathers and councik} 
Few books have been used so widely in the liturgy. More than 100 of i)” 
298 verses are found in the official prayer of the Church. 


GIVING JOY . . . RECEIVE GLADNESS 


They appear in the second nocturns of the third week of Septembe| § 
personalizing, as in the readings from Job which precede, and fron’ 
Judith and Esther which will follow at the end of the month, ideals 
patient suffering and courageous love which were presented in specul:| 
tive form in the August breviary lessons taken from the books ¢ J 
Wisdom. The patristic comment shows us what the Church considers ti” 
be one of the important lessons of Tobias : the social value of fasting ani 
almsgiving. Pope St. Leo in his embertide sermon says: 

“We need to be cleansed from the stain of our sin by fasting and alm: 7 
giving. . . . Beloved, let us hunger a little and take away some smal 
portion from our habitual measure in order that we may help the pow | 
. . « While you are giving joy [by your liberality] you will receive gla‘) 
ness.” 





BLESS THE GOD OF HEAVEN 
The responsory to this wholesome advice is taken from the twelftl 
chapter of Tobias in which the boy asks his father how he can repay hi 
wonder-working guide : 

“He it was that escorted me safely, going and coming; recovered th 
the debt from Gabelus, won me my bride; rid her of the fiend’s attack] 
engaged the gratitude of her parents; rescued me from the fish’s ot 
slaught; and to thee restored the light of day. Through him we hav” 
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been loaded with benefits; is it possible to make any return for all 
these?” (12:3). 

They then offer him half their new-found wealth and the angel (whom 
they yet do not know) bids them instead give thanks to God. His words 
form the responsory that is repeated every day during the third week: 


Blessed be the God of heaven, 
Give glory to Him in the sight of all that live, 
Because He has shown His mercy to you (12:6). 


This same text is found in several different forms in the missal, so that 


> we cannot help asking ourselves what rules (if any) govern the liturgical 


use of Scripture. 
The answer is instructive. Scholars like Fr. William Heidt, O.S.B., 
explain that in the liturgy, as in all prayer, there is a double movement : 


: we speak to God and God speaks to us. In those parts of the liturgy 


Oks of 
iders ts 
ing ani 


d alm 


> smal 
Ne ocr 
e glad} 


twelft 
pay hi! 


red the! 


attack: 4 


e have 


where God speaks to us (in the breviary lessons, in the epistles and 
gospels of the Mass) we may not alter God’s words, we may not add to 


» nor subtract from their divinely inspired meaning. Experts speaking to 


experts would put it this way: “Here principles of hermeneutics taught 
in General Introduction must be strictly observed.” 

Greater freedom but the same reverence governs the use the Church 
makes of God’s words in those parts of the liturgy where we speak to 
God (the responsories of the breviary, the parts of the Mass sung by the 
choir, etc.). Here the words may be considered apart from the meaning 
that is theirs in their biblical setting. They are meant to be the expression 
of our shame, our hunger, our wondering awe as we celebrate the day’s 
feast or repeat some definitely orientated liturgical formula. They can 
give a new dimension to our petitions or to our thanksgiving. They can 
make our material needs or the heart’s deep-hidden hope part of the 
great prayer of the whole body of which Christ is the head. To express it 
technically: “In a devotional context accommodation by extension and 
by allusion is legitimate if it be dogmatically sound.” 

In the light of these remarks it is interesting to consider the applica- 
tion of the responsory cited above. On Sunday of the third week in 
September it follows St. Leo’s plea for fasting, and the words “blessed 
be God . . .” become our prayer of thanksgiving for the benefits St. 
Leo tells us that our fasting will bring to our neighbor and to ourselves. 
On Monday the responsory follows the story of Tobias’ blindness and 
it expresses our gratitude for the shining examples of patience He has 
given us in His servants Tobias and Job. On Tuesday it follows Tobias’ 
humble acceptance of his wife’s bitter outburst and it is the continuation 
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of his affirmation that all God’s words are justice, mercy and truth. 7 
On Wednesday it is a statement of our faith in answer to our Lord’s re- 7 
buke to an incredulous generation. On Thursday it continues Raphael's | 
admonition to Tobias and his son. On Friday it follows the story of [7 
Christ’s kindness to a sinful woman and it becomes our acknowledg- 
ment that we, too, have received mercy from Him. On Saturday it isa | 
paean of praise because God, according to the homily of St. Gregory, 
has lovingly sought the human race “before the law, under the law and | 
under grace.” ra 


BLESSED BE THE HOLY TRINITY 
The same Scripture text is used in the Mass for Trinity Sunday. Three 
times when we speak to God (in the introit, the offertory and the com- 
munion), the Church places on our lips the angel’s words with appro- 
priate allusions to the feast. The reverent melody of the chant for the 
introit is a worthy setting for our tribute of adoring love: 


Blessed be the holy Trinity and undivided Unity, 
To Him we give glory 
Because He has shown us His mercy. 

Another adaptation of the same text is found in the offertory. Here 
each of the three divine Persons is named. We bless them because we 
have just been told in the gospel that it is in their name that the apostles 
went forth to preach and to release through the sacraments torrents of 
compassionate love: 

Blessed be God the Father 
And His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit, 
Because He has shown us His mercy. 


In the communion antiphon the words of the angel are repeated once 
again, here the verbs alone are changed. United to Christ in the sacra- 
ment of divine pity we sing our hymn of praise: 


Let us bless the God of heaven 
And praise Him before all who live, 
Because He has shown us His mercy. 


JOY BE TO THEE ALWAYS! 
A similar study might be made of the seven uses of the first responsory 
for the third week of September: “Lord, do not remember my sins, or 
those of our fathers, nor punish us for our misdeeds” (3:3). These 
words are also found in several other contexts: in the priest’s prepara- 
tion before Mass, in the rite of exorcism, in the blessing of an abbot, 
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and in the blessing given the soul at the hour of death. The felicitous 
application of the text in each of these cases is obvious. 

So beautiful a picture of the love of father, mother and child is given 
in the book of Tobias, that it is appropriate that the introit for the 
nuptial Mass be taken from its pages (7:15; 8:19). Curiously the re- 
formers of sixteenth century Germany, who refused to place this book 
in their Bibles, encouraged their people to attend the popular “Tobias 
Dramas,” which tell the story of his life and extol the virtues of married 
love. 

Dr. John Hennig, to whom all who study the relation of Scripture and 
liturgy are indebted for his painstaking research, points out that almost 
all the Scripture for the feast of St. Raphael on October 24 is taken from 
the book of Tobias. The epistle gives us the well-known words of the 
angel: “It is good to hide the secret of a king: but honorable to reveal 
and confess the works of God” (12:7—15), and the alleluia verse con- 
tains his gracious greeting: “Joy be to thee always!” (5:11). In the 
Raccolta there is an indulgenced prayer for emigrants which tells the 
story of the angel’s visit to Tobias and concludes with the petition that 
he will give us like protection. In the Mozarabic Liber he is invoked 
in the blessing of incense. By Pseudo-Cyprian he is called “the angel of 
penance” and he is asked to free us from our sins as he once freed the 
bride of the young Tobias from the evil spirit. 


MAY HE REIGN FOREVER AS OUR KING 
Tobias has fourteen chapters. It is one of the shorter books of the Bible. 
St. Jerome tells us that he was able to translate it in a single day with 
the help of a hired interpreter who knew Chaldean and Hebrew. “What 
he said to me in Hebrew that I rendered into Latin to a notary whom I 
had engaged.” While we must admire the Saint’s zeal and we like to 
think of the good use he would have made of a dictaphone and other 
modern speed devices, we cannot help thinking that had he used some 
slower method he might have given us a smoother Latin version. 

But nothing can detract from the beauty of its teaching. Let us see 
what the author can tell us about God. (For the convenience of those 
who would like to make a more thorough study of the passages, chapter 
and verse are given). 

Praise befits the Lord whose name is great forever, of whose kingdom 
there will be no end (13:1-4). All-wise are His designs, their meaning 
hidden from our eyes (3:19), their power knows no measure but the 
measurelessness of His love (7:14). The trials He sends prove the soul’s 
true worth (12:13), His punishments are gateways for His mercy 
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His hen (13:2). Nations from afar shall come to ‘Him and shall briny a 
gifts (13:14). His sons shall worship Him for He is their Lord and Go| 
(13:4). His angels stand before Him (12:15), with prayers and praix 
they speak to Him of men (12:12). He has delivered Jerusalem (13 :19):) 7 
with ophir-gold its streets are paved (13:22). Blessed be the Lord! ke | ” 
is good! May He reign forever as our king! (13:23). 


HOLY FADER . . . SAYNT TOBY 
Few full commentaries were written on Tobias by the Fathers. St. An. 
brose devoted twenty-four chapters to the book; three of the chapter 
give a summary of its contents, the other twenty-one are a warnin;| 7 
against usury. Bede wrote what he called “an allegorical interpretation,” | — 
Strabo and many others followed Bede’s example. 

Still medieval Christians loved Tobias. The Stowe Missal does not 
hesitate to call him a saint. The Sarum Breviary lists his feast for Sep- 
tember 11. The 1526 Martirologe in Englysshe has this entry for Sep. 
tember 14: “The feest also of the holy fader of the olde testament sayn 
Toby. And of the famous wydowe saynt Iudith . . . and of saynt © 
Hester.” , 

How well, we wonder, as we read the story of Tobias, would th ~ 
sanctity here portrayed measure up to the strict requirements for heroic 
virtue laid down by the wisely exacting canonist Benedict XIV? And | 
what is the one lesson that gives the key to all that good “Saynt Toby’ 
did? 

The Pope says that four things are required for proven or manifest ~ 
heroic virtue: (1) the matter or object should be difficult, beyond th ~ 
common strength of man; (2) the acts should be performed promptly 
and easily; (3) they should be accomplished with holy joy; (4) they 7 
should be made frequently, whenever an opportunity to perform them ~ 
presents itself. 

Heroic, indeed, seems to be the measure of the virtue portrayed for | 
us in this book. And the key to all its teachings seems to be unfailing 
trust in divine Providence. This is taught on every page. 


UNFAILING TRUST 
St. Thomas explains that Providence in God corresponds to the virtue of 
prudence in us: it is the wise regulation of means to attain an end. Now 
the purpose of all things, big and little, is to manifest God’s goodness. — 
To the infinite wisdom and goodness of Providence we must uncondition- 
ally surrender ourselves because everything that happens has been willed 
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by God or has been permitted by Him and He wills nothing but for our 
good and for His glory. Therefore we must conform ourselves to the 
© divine will as it is manifestly expressed and we must abandon ourselves 
to the divine will or His good pleasure, crucifying though it may be. 
Constantly submitting to God’s action in our lives, welcoming the joy 
or the pain He sends, striving faithfully to keep His law, we will “serve 
the Lord in truth and seek to do the things that please Him.” Then we 
will find that, like Tobias, the rest of our days “will be in joy, in peace 
and in the fear of the Lord.” 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING i 
HE feast of the holy 


Guardian Angels should be for every seminary, convent and parish an 
annual, grand renewal of love, gratitude and dedication to that blessed 
spirit whom “God in His ineffable providence has deigned to send us 
that he might watch over us” (collect). 

One wonders sometimes how conscious people of today really are of 
the existence and presence of their protecting angel “who is mighty in 
strength, executes God’s word, and hearkens to the voice of all His 
orders” (cf. introit). How many sermons have you heard (or given) 
on the Guardian Angel? How often do parents speak to their children 
of “God who has given His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways” (Ps. 90:11)? 

On the other hand, how distressingly prevalent is the infantilism in 
“religious art” which makes of God’s mighty spirits “celestial play- 
babies” that may amuse little tots but most certainly will weaken in 
adults and older children the awe and reverence which all of us should 
have towards that blessed Guardian whom God in His mercy has given 
us “that we be defended by his protection and, in the end, rejoice in his 
fellowship eternally” (cf. collect). 

Children especially should frequently be told about their Guardian 
Angel and his holy mission, and be encouraged to recommend them- 
selves daily to his loving care — all the more so today when legions of 
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unholy angels are sowing carloads of cockle into the wheat-field of | 
redeemed souls, especially into the delicate and susceptible hearts of 9 
children. a 

1) On the Sunday preceding, an invitation should be extended to the | 
congregation to come to holy Mass on the “feast of the holy Guardia | ; 
Angels.” ia 

2) If possible, have a picture of the Guardian Angel set up, sur. || 
rounded by flowers and lights, for the feast day. ; 

3) Decorate the baptismal font with greens and candles, for here it || 
was that this protecting Angel took full charge of us “to keep us in all ~ 
our ways.” 

4) Prepare a sung Mass, preceded by a procession in which first and 
eighth graders may represent the school. 

5) After the gospel a homily is in order. It could well be based on the | 
last verse of the gospel —a verse which Dr. Stanislaus Stephan in his | 
Der Priester am Altar translates so significantly: “See that you do not 
despise one of these little ones; for I say to you that their angels in 
heaven see in each one of them the image of My heavenly Father.” 

6) After high Mass the “Blessing of Children” (Ritual). Later, | 
in the forenoon and early afternoon, this blessing may be imparted also ~ 
to the babies of the parish. After the blessing invite the mothers (and 
fathers) to come to the railing with their little ones so that their spiritual 
father may lay his priestly hands on each one of these youngest members 7 
of his flock. 


“Take notice of him, and hear his voice, and do not think him one to 
be contemned, for he will not forgive when thou has sinned, and My 
name is in him” (lesson of the feast). 


VIRGIN AND MOTHER 
“The supreme Pontiff Pius XI wished, by a lasting proof of his piety, to 
perpetuate the memory of this most auspicious event [the fifteenth cen- 
tenary of the Council of Ephesus, 431]. In an encyclical letter he ex- 
pounded fully and faithfully the ineffable prerogative of the divine 
motherhood of the blessed Virgin Mary, in such a way, that the doctrine 
of this lofty mystery might sink deeper into the hearts of the faithful” 
(breviary). 

It is difficult to say how deeply this mystery of Mary’s Maternity, 
annually celebrated by the Church on October 11, has sunk into the 
hearts of the faithful since 1931. 

Perhaps we should have given more attention to this feast, and to 
Pope Pius XI more filial obedience. “Mother’s Day,” observed on the 
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second Sunday of May, has eclipsed the real Mother’s Day of October 
11. The observance of the first is without liturgical background, whereas 
the celebration of the second rests on the venerated reality of Mary’s 
virginal motherhood. There is a world of difference between observing 
a day which has no liturgical substratum and celebrating a day that is 
rooted in a liturgical mystery. It is the difference between a lifeless arti- 
ficial flower and a flower full of life and fragrance. 

It may be useless, it may not even be wise, to attempt to counteract 
the observance of the rather empty and all too emotional Mother’s Day 
in May — although it is more than a “mere trifle” when this day, for 
example, takes precedence in the minds of people over the glorious 
solemnity of Pentecost (a solemnity already so watered down!). 

But let us not be unduly alarmed. This and similar fads of our fad- 
loving age have their day and way. They come and go. True, some of 
them have been born of goad will, some of them possess a certain meas- 
ure of natural grace. But most of them are unmistakably tainted with 
commercialism which, slowly but surely, will kill them and dispatch them 
to the rubbish-heap of oblivion. In the meantime let us follow the mind 
of the Church who, in the feast of Mary’s Maternity, has given us a 
profoundly significant “Mother’s Day.” 

Realizing the all too emotional character of Mother’s Day in May, I 
would not, as pastor, choose it for First Communion day, lest such an 
important event in a child’s life suffer from the emotionalism that accom- 
panies it. The late Fr. Francis Mannhardt, S.J., used to say: “Religio 
hodie magis ac magis feminea: religion today has become all too effemi- 
nate and quite often we even encourage the trend.” What we need today 
is refined virility ! 

Here are a few suggestions for the Church’s “Mother’s Day” : 

1) There is no reason why in convents the solemnity of Mary’s vir- 
ginal motherhood on October 11 should not be made the one and only 
“Mother’s Day,” to the glory of Mother Church, to the praise of Mother 
Mary, Virgin of virgins, as well as in honor, not so much of the person, 
as of the office, of the mother superior. Her position is not unlike that 
of Mary, concerning whom St. Bernard said that “she has the joy of a 
mother without having lost the beauty of virginity.” Surely, there is less 
danger of insincerity, sentimentality and “worship of person” on the 
solemnity of the Church’s grace-laden feast, a day filled with the kernel 
of Mary’s virginal maternity, than there is on the occasion of the man- 
made observance of “Mother’s Day” with its shell of human emotions, 
expensive flowers, boxes of candy and . . . scheming money-makers. 
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2) The mothers and married women of the parish should be invited 
to holy Mass and Communion for the feast of the Maternity. On the | 
previous Sunday the pastor might make the following announcement: / 
“Next (Tuesday) is the feast of the Motherhood of the Virgin Mary. | 
All the mothers and married women of our parish are invited to offer |~ 
holy Mass and be united with each other in holy Communion. After the |~ 
holy Sacrifice all of us will dedicate ourselves to the Mother of God and | 
our Mother.” 4 

3) It is regrettable that the beautiful Catholic practice of blessing 
mothers after childbirth is disappearing more and more. How wonderful 
to see “the joyful mother of a child” come to the house of God, to give 
thanks for the blessing which the Lord of Life has bestowed on her, and 
to offer her offspring through Mary to Him who, by the laver of regen. 
eration, has made it a member of Himself and of His Church. 

Such a custom must not die! The feast of the Maternity is a splendid 
opportunity to re-establish this venerable practice. Let the pastor extend 
the following invitation: “Next (Tuesday) on the feast of Mary's 
Motherhood, all the mothers of our parish whom God in His goodness 
has blessed with offspring since February 2, may present themselves 
after the 8:00 o’clock Mass to receive in a body the Church’s blessing, 
‘so that by the merits and intercession of the same blessed Mary, they 
may merit to arrive, together with their offspring, at the joy of ever- 
lasting happiness.’ ” 

But let the blessing be preceded by a few words of instruction and 
explanation, and then be carried out in its two parts: a) at the door, 
and b) before the altar. And let us not use an old candle stump, but 
a large, possibly decorated, candle, worthy of Him who lets His light 
shine upon His handmaid and her offspring. (On February 2, the group 
from October till February may then be invited.) 


Thy Motherhood, 

O Virgin, Mother of God, 
brought joy 

to the whole world; 

for out of thee arose 

the Sun of Justice, 
Christ, our God. 


HOLY THINGS IN A HOLY WAY 


On October 18 occurs the feast of the holy evangelist Luke. On the feasts 
of the four evangelists you will find in the sanctuary of Holy Cross 
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church a lectern covered with a rich hanging, flanked by two lighted 
candles, and the book of the holy Gospel resting on the lectern. The 
purpose is to remind ourselves of the holiness and dignity of the Gospel, 
and of the respect we owe it, but also of our indebtedness to the holy 
evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, who have recorded for us 
the “God spell,” the good tidings of the life and teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Reverence for the book of the gospel, for the missal, the breviary, the 
ritual, the chant book, and for the other sacred objects that pertain to 
the worship of God is a matter of honor! Romano Guardini once said : 
“Before saying my breviary I first wash my hands.” How easily one can 
succumb to thoughtlessness and routine, even in the performance of the 
most sacred things of God’s worship. 

In our sacristy stands a smail altar, covered with a white cloth on 
which rest the altar missal and the candles of the acolytes. On the vest- 
ment case is a large white pall on which is placed the chalice before and 
after holy Mass. On each side of the large sacristy crucifix you will 
find — hand-lettered and properly framed — the following prayers which 
celebrant and servers recite before and after divine service : 

Before Divine Service After Divine Service 

Let us pray. Almighty and merci- Let us pray. We give Thee thanks, 
ful God, Father of our Lord Jesus heavenly Father, for the honor be- 
Christ, Thou hast invited us to par- stowed upon us by permitting us to 
ticipate in this worship with Thy assist at this holy service. Accept, 
beloved Son, our Highpriest and we beseech Thee, our humble min- 
>) King; grant us the grace to fulfill istry and forgive us whatever fail- 

sour sacred duty with faith, rever- ings we have committed before 
ence and love, so that we may Thy divine majesty. Enlighten and 
;- please Thee, edify Thy people and strengthen us, Lord, so that we 
}) deserve to obtain the fruits of this may always render Thee praise- 
» holy service. Through Jesus Christ worthy homage. Through Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. We adore Thee, Christ, Thy Son our Lord, who 

= O Christ, and we praise Thee, be- liveth and reigneth with Thee in 

cause by Thy holy Cross Thou hast the unity of the Holy Spirit God 
™ redeemed the world. forever and ever. Amen.! 
Yes, reverence for God’s holy things! And due and true reverence will 
} in turn ennoble us who are God's “chosen generation and kingly priest- 
hood.” 


3 *Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo., has printed 
} copies of these prayers. 
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ST. LUKE’S SCRIPTURE FORUM 
Autumn is at hand. Picnics, socials, boat excursions and many of the! 
other palate-and-stomach attractions which keep people from ment” 
and spiritual alertness and concentration are now slowly fading out. Fal 
that we thank Thee, O Lord! The brethren are becoming “sober ay} 
watchful” and, possibly, better disposed for serious work. 

Two powerful streams — not unrelated to the precious currents thy! 
flowed from the opened side of the divine Victim — are in our day ir: : 
gating the garden of God, the Church, “restoring all things in Chris.” 
the liturgical and biblical apostolates. And the two are inseparable. Say) 
Dr. Parsch: “The two indispensable sources of Christian life and livin| ” 
are the Bible and the liturgy, God’s word and God's actions, by wid 
the eternal God — through Christ — comes to us, and by which we- 
through Christ — are lifted up into fellowship with God.” : 

“If we in America have failed to catch (the liturgical) fire, our failur | 
is owing rather to inability than to a defect of will. Behind the liturgy) — 
the Bible, and Catholic education here, whatever its merits, has not bea 
such as to make the Bible a congenial book. It is a slander to say th: 
Catholics are not allowed to read the Bible; it is no slander to say th: 
by and large they do not read it” (from Grace Branham’s foreword» © 
Guardini’s Sacred Signs). q 

Without doubt, one successful way of leading the faithful to an appr. 
ciation and love for the “glad tidings” is to form a “Scripture (or Bible) 7 
Forum,” and October is an ideal time to begin. True, every parish ough! 7 
to have an “Inquiry Forum” for non-Catholics (and Catholics), bu 
surely, every parish should make special efforts to establish also a “Scrip 
ture Forum”; and the lovable evangelist and author of the Acts of th 
Apostles, St. Luke, could very well be its patron. The weekly meeting ~ 
should be informally formal, free from all parliamentarian rigmarok 7 
They might proceed somewhat in the following order: 7 

1) Prayer (hymn) to the Holy Spirit. 

2) Collect of St. Luke’s feast (Oct. 18). 

3) Intelligent, well-prepared reading of the assigned chapter. 

4) Explanation and discussion of the sacred text. 

5) Application to daily life. 

6) Recitation (or singing) of the Magnificat (preferably in English) 

People, as a rule, are very much interested in the sacred Scriptur 7 
once they are shown the way. Merely to put a Bible (no matter ho 7 
costly) into their hands is, of course, not enough. Since thousands 0 7 
Catholics are using the (daily) missal, just as (let us hope) thousand ~ 
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will before long daily read the Bible, it would be a splendid undertaking 
for our Catholic Press to print a weekly double “ordo”: one for the 
mystery or feast of the day (liturgical calendar), and one for Scripture 
reading, based in a general way on the order of Scripture reading ob- 
served by the Church in her breviary (biblical calendar). 

These calendars should, however, not appear in some corner on page 
five, but, well printed, in “box” form, on page one. A calendar that is to 
serve the “Bible and liturgy, the two indispensable sources of Christian 
life and living,” deserves to appear on the “honor” page and in an “hon- 
or” format. Dignified in form and outstanding in appearance, these calen- 
dars will not fail to produce their proper effect. Secondary news, such as 
the awarding of a trophy cup by a bishop, a silver jubilee of a priest or 
nun, or the cornerstone laying of a high school, can very well appear on 
some less important page. First things first! 


PASTORAL VISITATION 


At this time of the year quite a few priests are engaged in the arduous 
task of taking up the census. While it is indeed very important, not to say 
necessary, to have the names of our parishioners in the parish files and 
keep them up to date, yet the “better part that shall not be taken away” 
consists in this, that the priest establish a very cordial spiritual contact 
by his visit to the homes of his flock. Well do I remember from boyhood 
days how much the priest’s visit meant in our home. It was a red letter 
day, a day of rejoicing for the whole family. In that regard people are 
still the same. 

These visits — ordinarily not to exceed fifteen minutes — should be, 
above all, pastoral-liturgical. We priests are not, and are not expected 
to be, “masters of entertainment.” Others can take care of that far better. 
Our duty is at all times “to be about our Father’s business,” and to “offer, 
preach, lead, bless and baptize” as commissioned on our ordination day. 

What a fine chance we have to “preach, lead and bless” in the homes 
of our flock! Our visits must not be unlike the visitation of the Virgin 
Mother to her cousin Elizabeth, for are we not carrying in our mortal 
frame the immortal Christ, the Priest, so that by our visit all in the home 
may leap for joy and be filled with the Holy Ghost? And now a few 
few suggestions for such a visit: 

1) Inquire about crucifix, holy water font and holy water, sacred 
images or pictures, a copy of the holy Bible, missal (daily or, at least, 
Sunday missal), candles, palms, Catholic books, magazines and papers. 
A word of encouragement to the flock about “things needed for the 
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sacraments of the sick” will surely be appreciated by them. One nevy) 
knows how soon they may be needed. My mother had all these thing! 
prepared in a special box, among them a fine linen cloth for the tabh” 
with the embroidered text: “Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” Soms” 
times this particular aspect of pastoral care may be forgotten. A sy) 


gestion also, where people can procure these Catholic articles, may ny 


be out of place. 


(“That Thou, O Lord, wouldst send us men and women who will ri = 
us of sugary reproductions and pietistic rubbish, and supply our peopk 7 
at reasonable cost, with worthy, popular religious art for the decoration” 
of the Christian home and the edification of the Christian heart, » = 


humbly beseech Thee, hear us!’’) 


2) The priest — equipped with heaven’s powers — must not leave th 7 


home without imparting “to it and all who live therein” the “Blessin | 
of the House” from the Roman Ritual. “Peace I leave with you, M4 


peace I give unto you.” 


3) In this age of “migration of nations,” when people are movin 7 
constantly from place to place, from parish to parish, it is importay 7 


to remind people (say, about twice a year) that they call at the recton 4 


before leaving their parish in order to receive the pastor’s blessing 


The pastor will inform them to what parish they will belong hereafte 7 


and give them a card of recommendation to their new pastor. Simila 
reminders are needed to encourage those who have moved into th 


parish to come and register, promising them an early visit and the bles. 4 
ing of their new home. With the permission of the landlords within tk § 
parish a card, six by nine inches, could be attached to the wall of th § 


hallway with the following legend: 


“This home is within the Parish of St. John Chrysostom, 8115 Popla’ 7 


Street. The Pastor, Father James Ward, extends a sincere welcome it | 


the name of Christ, the Good Shepherd. Please, call at the parish hous 
at your earliest convenience.” 
We must be simple as doves and prudent as serpents! 


CHRISTUS VINCIT, CHRISTUS REGNAT, CHRISTUS IMPERAT! 
“Pope Pius XI instituted the feast of Christ the King,” says the St. Ar- 


drew’s missal, “as a solemn affirmation of our Lord’s kingship over ever) 


human society. He is King not only of the soul and conscience, intelli: 7 


gence and will of all men, but also of families and cities, peoples ani 7 


states and the whole universe.” 
We should endeavor to make His Kingship feast a great spiritual et 
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perience for old and young, a day of conscious consecration to our glori- 
ous Lord—so necessary in this age of laicism and secularism. The 
Pontiff considered that such an annual, public, social and official asser- 
tion of Christ’s divine right of Kingship over men in the liturgy is an 
effective means of combating one of the most insidious and, at the same 
time, one of the most stupid heresies of our times. 

Nine days before the feast, towards the end of the (October) rosary 
devotions, and also in the classroom, we explain briefly the “Acclama- 
tions to Christ the King.” These majestic shouts of praise, born more 
than twelve centuries ago, are a grand symposium on the Kingship of 
Jesus Christ. “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat!” 

This is the order we follow for these acclamations (sung about five 
times a year): 

1) Celebrant and sacred ministers standing on the predella; 

2) In the center of the sanctuary the triumphant Cross flanked by 
torches and two flags (papal and parish flags); 

3) Six acolytes with torches, three on each side of the altar steps; 

4) Surpliced choir holding lighted candles (all, from 1-4, facing the 
congregation) ; 

5) Group of children outside the communion rail carrying palms 
(facing the triumphant Cross). 

During the “Christus vincit” candles and palms are raised, the flags 
lowered, to proclaim the triumph of so great a King! “His power shall 
be an everlasting power which shall not be taken away; and His king- 
dom a kingdom that shall not decay, alleluia” (gradual). 

Frequently during the year our people sing — and how they love to 
sing them! — the following three stanzas to Christ our King: 


To Jesus Christ our sovereign King 
Who is the world’s Salvation, 
All praise and homage do we bring 
And thanks and adoration. 

Christ Jesus Victor! 

Christ Jesus Ruler! 

Christ Jesus, Lord and Commander! 


Thy reign extend, O King benign, 
To every land and nation. 
For in Thy kingdom, Lord divine, 
Alone we find salvation. 

Christ Jesus Victor! etc. 
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To Thee and to Thy Church, great King, 
We pledge our heart’s oblation, 

Until before Thy throne we sing 

In endless jubilation : 
Christ Jesus Victor! etc. 


“HALLOWEEN PARTY” 
“Once upon a time” men, women and children of deep Catholic faith 
and high Christian ideals would assemble on the eve of All Saints — 
Hallow’s Eve — to magnify the “glorious kingdom wherein all the saints 
rejoice with Christ, and, clothed in white garments, follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.” In a joyous spirit of fellowship they carried 
about small relics from the earthly remains of their triumphant brothers 
and sisters, praising “the great multitude which no man can number, of 
all nations standing before the throne.” 

When relics were not available they would impersonate — garbed in 
appropriate vesture — “the glorious choir of apostles, the white-robed 
army of martyrs, the admirable company of the prophets, the faithful 
assembly of confessors, the chaste band of virgins.” Surrounded by 
torches and palm bearers they marched along the illuminated streets, 
“rejoicing in the Lord and celebrating the feast of all the saints, at whose 
solemnity the angels are gladdened and give praise to the Son of God.” 

Such was the “Halloween party” in the days of deeper Catholic faith 
and higher Christian ideals. 

Today we sit upon the rivers of Babylon and weep (at least we should!) 
when we remember that these wonderful expressions of Catholic life 
and conscious fellowship in Christ’s Mystical Body have been exiled 
from Sion by an unhallowed Protestantism and an ungodly materialism. 
The soul of the “Halloween party” has been killed, and what remains 
is but a corpse of tom-foolery and dull vulgarity, not infrequently ac- 
companied by much eating and more drinking on this day of fast and 
partial abstinence, plus those low things which, encouraged by the ano- 
nymity afforded by masks, are apt to be done so readily: things that 
should not even be mentioned among Christians. What a “vigil” for this 
great feast of the Church! What a preparation for “the solemn homage 
which, by God’s favor, we are privileged to render to the merits of the 
saints on this single festal day” (collect)! Why must Catholics copy every 
fad that comes along? 

Some years ago, it was on Kingship Sunday, the writer happened to 
vest in a classroom, all of whose four walls had been “decorated” (by 
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a consecrated virgin) with black cats and yellow pumpkins. Harmless 
in itself, but, in the light of the glorious feast of All Saints, so thought- 
less and mundane! He could not free his mind from the suspicion that 
the 49 black cats and 48 yellow pumpkins had been hung up in such 
orderly and conspicious fashion mainly to impress the clerical visitors 
who were to vest in that particular classroom. One must not be “small,” 
but we do have a right to expect in a Catholic classroom a different kind 
of decoration than black cats and yellow pumpkins for the great spiritual 
harvest feast of the Church. 

Now it is one thing to oppose something, and quite another to put 
something better in its stead. Merely to nail 95 theses of protest (as a 
certain protestor did on October 31, 1517) on the door of our people’s 
mind is surely not the solution. In other words, what can we do to rise 
above the level of an un-Christian age, or, to be specific, what can we 
do to make the eve of All Saints Catholic again? What follows is an 
attempt to restore in the minds of our people the holiness of the eve of 
All Hallows : 

1) On the Sunday prior to the feast we invite our parishioners to a 
“real Halloween party,” with candle-lighted procession from the parish 
hall to church. 

2) The girls of the eighth grade may help our devoted sisters in pre- 
paring in the hall a large shrine, decorated with linens, flowers and vigil 
lights, on which are placed (about an hour before services begin) the 
precious relics of Christ’s holy members. In front of the shrine stand 
two incense braziers sending clouds of incense up to “the souls of the 
just who are in the hands of God,” souls filled with the “odor of the 
sweetness of Christ.” Some of the reliquaries have been made by the 
parishioners themselves. 

3) In the hall. At 7:30 P.M. the services begin: 

a) Hymn to All the Saints, incensing of the holy relics, rosary. 
b) Reading of the epistle of the feast. 
c) Sermon: (1) The spirit and meaning of “Halloween.” 
(2) The Catholic teaching about the veneration of 
Saints in the light of the Mystical Body. 
(3) The catastrophe of Wittenberg, October 31, 
1517, and our duty to pray and work for the 
return of “the other sheep.” 
d) Prayer to the Saints, hymn. 
e) Lighted candles are distributed to some seven hundred people 
and children. 
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The twenty reliquaries are given to the priests, Sister Superior, 
the presidents of the various societies, servers, etc., each ac- 
companied by two palm bearers. 

Procedamus in pace! 

On the way (a distance of nearly three blocks) the Litany of 
All the Saints is chanted. A grand spectacle indeed to witness 
hundreds of flames and to hear “ora pro nobis” rising heaven- 
ward to our intercessors at the throne of the Lamb. 

In church. 

a) The reliquaries are placed on the high altar and on repositories 
specially erected and decorated for that purpose. 

b) The antiphon: “Oh, how glorious is the Kingdom wherein all 
the Saints rejoice with Christ; they are clothed in white robes; 
they follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth,” followed by 
the Magnificat and the censing of altar and sacred relics. 

c) The blessing is given with one of the reliquaries that contains 
relics of several martyrs, confessors and virgins. 

d) Recessional hymn. 

The relics remain exposed throughout All Saints’ day, and many 
there are who, after their visits for gaining the “plenary indulgence for 
the faithful departed,” continue in prayer before the holy relics. Need- 
less to say, the beautiful setting in the sanctuary, with the many lights 
burning before “the saints in light,” fosters deeper reverence in the 
souls of all who come to the house of God, or, to put it in the words of 
one of the parishioners: “It just lifted me up!” Sursum corda! Is that 
not what the feast of All Hallows purposes to do? 

5) On the evening of the feast we have a service — inspired by the 
liturgy — in two parts, one in honor of All Saints, the other for the 
faithful departed. I feel that a double Vesper service is too big a load for 
a twentieth century congregation. At the end of the first, the holy relics 
are carried in procession through church to the altar of our blessed 
Mother, the “Queen of all the Saints,” to whom we entrust the treasured 
remains of her triumphant and most loyal children. In the meantime 
the high altar is vested in violet. The procession returns, the celebrant 
wearing the black cope, all chanting the Miserere. Now follows the 
sermon and prayers for the departed priests, members and benefactors 
of the parish and for all “those who are gone before us with the sign of 
faith and sleep in the sleep of peace.” 

Martin B. Hellriegel 
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DIRECTIVES FOR MASS 


EADERS OF Worsuip will 
remember the significant part played by Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop 
of Bologna, in the Lugano international congress of liturgy in 1953. His 
interest in the liturgical apostolate goes hand in hand with his concern 
for the social well-being of his flock: common participation in the lit- 
urgy, he has often asserted, must produce that sense of true Christian 
community which is an absolute requisite for any solution of social 
problems. To achieve such participation in his archdiocese, His Emi- 
nence published a booklet, A Messa, Figlioli! (Come to Mass, My Chil- 
dren!), a liturgical directory for the parish low Mass, which is a mile- 
stone in the liturgical apostolate. Its importance derives not only from 
the authority of its author; its practical directives built so soundly on 
both pastoral and historical foundations, that they have aroused consid- 
erable attention internationally, and have been adopted eagerly in other 
dioceses. 

Besides the section of the booklet which we here reprint with permis- 
sion of His Eminence, the Directory contains some general observations 
(cf. Liturgical Briefs), paraphrased collects for all the Sundays and feast- 
days, a catechism on the Mass, and a collection of chants and hymns in 


® both Latin and Italian. Though not all the directives may be immediately 


applicable in the average American parish, we believe that few pastors 
desiring to promote congregational participation will not have reason 
to be grateful to His Eminence for specific pastoral suggestions. We 
deem it a privilege to be able to present this Directory to American 
readers. — Ep. 


GENERAL NORMS 


7 1) Low Mass is a Mass sung on a single note. The celebrant should take 
| 4 pitch that is neither too high nor too low; he should pronounce the 
words distinctly, but without declaiming; he is to read in a low tone of 
)} voice whenever the reader is reading simultaneously in the vernacular 
or when the choir sings; he should regulate his tempo in order to syn- 
MW chronize with the reader or with the choir. He should be concerned 
about the suitableness of the liturgical vestments and the manner of 
wearing them, and observe the rubrics exactly and with a sense of 
dignity and devotion. 

2) The servers, two of whom will serve at the altar, should be trained 
to serve with proper modesty and correctness, in accordance with the 
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spirit of the liturgy. They will take part in the entrance procession and 7 


then take their assigned place in the sanctuary. 


3) The schola, composed of male voices (men and boys) will be sta. 7 
tioned in the sanctuary, or near the railing, or in some other suitabk 7 


place. 
4) The choir director will take a position from which he can conduct 


the schola and likewise the entire assembly. He may cue the latter in for 
the short responses (Amen, Deo gratias, etc.). 


5) If there are Pueri cantores (a special boys’ choir), they shoul 7 


wear their distinctive garb (amice, alb, cincture and cross). 
6) The readers of the epistle and gospel (one reader may, if need be, 
read both readings) may wear the garb either of acolytes or of the Puer 


cantores. 


7) If the church is furnished with a public address system, let a serve 7 
or some one else be ready to bring the microphone at the proper tim 


to whoever is to use it. 
8) It is permitted also to have a commentator who, through suitabk 


explanations, calls attention to the various parts of the Mass. If he uss = 


a loudspeaker, it is better that he speak without being seen by the faith- 
ful, in order not to distract attention from the celebrant. 


9) One of the readers may also function as commentator, but this ii © 


less desirable. 
The number of indispensable persons is not great: in case of necessity 


in fact, it would be sufficient to have an acolyte to serve the Mass, and: : 
chanter who could also take the part of the reader and, by way of excep = 
tion, also that of the commentator; he would also supply for the schol 


and the assembly would answer him. 


10) The assembly should be trained to answer the short respons d 
and to recite the parts assigned to it on a sufficiently high pitch, wit © 


decision, in unison above all, and, in order not to create confusion, wit! 
proper pauses. 


Obviously, it is up to. the pastor to create a competent and well pr | 
pared “squadron” of collaborators, who will share the burden of tk = 


tasks among themselves as occasion demands. 


11) Whoever is singing should, normally, stand; but the assembl 7 
may remain seated when responding to the chant of the gradual a7 
offertory; and during the Anaphora and Communion they remai” 


“They should not, in common prayer, respond with a quiet and subdut | 
murmur” (Pius XI: Divini cultus), but their voices should sound “like t ‘ 


bursting of a thunderous sea” (Pius XII: Mediator Dei). 
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kneeling, even while singing. It is important, moreover, that the entire 
assembly observe the same body-positions (kneeling, standing, etc.). 
12) Practical regulations: 

a) The people should be gradually trained to observe the present 
directives, at least for the parish Masses on Sundays and feasts.” 

b) Without prejudice to the private expressions of devotion on the 
part of the faithful, devout private practices (rosary, morning prayer, 
Communion devotions) should not be performed publicly during the 
celebration of Mass, at least not on Sundays and feast days; for these 
would detract from a more intimate and close participation in the 
Sacrifice. 

c) We forbid, as entirely inappropriate, any preaching while the 
Mass is in progress. If — as is proper —a homily is preached, but by 
someone other than the celebrant, the celebration of Mass should be 
suspended for the time required. 

d) The “explanation” which accompanies the rites of the Mass step 
by step should be regarded as a temporary measure, designed to help the 
people in understanding the Mass and to lead them to participate in it. 
But in every case it must be a faithful explanation which does not stray 
into digressions and which permits the faithful ample time to unite 
themselves to the celebration. 

e) In this Directory various forms of participation are offered. All 
are good, and may also profitably be alternated. . . . 


THE SACRED ASSEMBLY 
I, THE INTRODUCTION 


1) Entrance of the celebrant: prayers at the foot of the altar; reading of 
the introit. 

A) a) The celebrant, preceded by the servers and the readers, pro- 
ceeds from the sacristy to the altar;1 he recites with the servers the 
Psalm Judica and the Confiteor, etc.; he ascends the altar and reads the 
introit.—b) One or two chanters or the entire schola promptly begin 
the opening song,” and try to time it so as to be finished when the cele- 

_*“Let the clergy, both diocesan and religious, diligently strive, under the 
direction of the bishops . . . either personally or through other properly 
qualified persons to give their people a liturgical and musical formation, 
since this belongs to Christian Doctrine” (Pius XI: Divini cultus, X). 
_*Itisa good idea to give prominence to the entrance procession, if pos- 
sible, by having it proceed at least through part of the church. 

* An entrance song corresponds better to tradition, as evidenced by the 


“introit”; it belongs at the very beginning of the sacred gathering because it 
establishes a climate of greater fervor and through common song creates 
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brant finishes with the reading of the introit.s —c) The entire assembly 
stands,*, and responds to the hymn by repeating the responsory or 
refrain.5 

Or (when the assembly is smaller and more homogeneous): ® 

B) a) The assembly may respond together with the servers to the 
Psalm Judica and the Confiteor.—b) The assembly remains kneeling 
during the Psalm and Confiteor and rises when the celebrant ascends the 
altar.—c) The celebrant reads the introit in a loud voice.? 
2) Kyrie and Gloria. 
A) a) The celebrant begins the Kyrie in a loud voice. — b) The entire 


also a greater unity of spirits: “Let the full harmonious singing of our 
people rise to heaven like the bursting of a thunderous sea and let them testify 
by the melody of their song to the unity of their hearts and minds, as be- 
comes brothers and the children of the same Father” (Mediator Dei, 194). 

* If the song has the content and form of a “litany,” it could very appropri- 
ately cover also the Kyrie (which is an abbreviated litany) and the Gloria. 
Thus, immediately after the opening song, the “School of the Lord’s Disciples” 
could begin. 

* According to the Rubricae Generales Missalis (XVII, 2), those assisting 
at a private Mass remain kneeling except during the reading of the gospel. 
This ruling refers to private Masses. We do not believe it should be extended 
to parish Masses: for in the latter (to cite but one reason) a homily ought 
normally to occur, during which the faithful would obviously not be kneel- 
ing. For that matter, even in private Masses the ruling seems not to be gen- 
erally observed in our day; and in many churches, including the patriarchal 
basilicas, the minimum prerequisites for observing it are lacking. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would be legitimate to regard the ruling as having fallen into 
disuse, as have some others: e.g., that of putting the amice over the surplice 
(cf. Ritus Servandus in Celebratione ... ,1,2), and, in very many places, 
the rubrical direction to light a candle on the epistle side at the time of Con- 
secration (Rubricae Generales). 

° For this purpose, accordingly, we suggest a responsorial type of song, 
which is after all so characteristic of the liturgy: this means that the schola 
carries the text, while the assembly after each “stanza” sung by the schola 
repeats the “responsory” or refrain which the schola has sung at the outset. 
In this fashion, the community of the faithful can participate in the liturgy 
with song, even without having books or without special preparation which 
is often difficult to obtain. 

°If the congregation is large, it will often be quite difficult to have an 
orderly “dialogue.” The Sacred Congregation of Rites, therefore, while it 
stated that the use of the “dialogue Mass” is praiseworthy, entrusted to the 
bishop the task of seeing to it that it does not “involve disturbance instead 
of fostering devotion” (November 30, 1935). 

7 The practice of a reader reading aloud in the vernacular the introit and 
the other variable parts of the Mass (apart from the Scripture “readings” 
properly so called) is not advisable: for it calls attention to the reader him- 
self and distracts attention from the celebrant, who ought always to remain 
at the center of the sacred assembly. The introit, as well as the antiphon for 
the offertory and communion, are preferably taken care of by songs, which, 
though not an exact translation of the respective texts, do interpret the liturgi- 
cal function of these elements of the Mass. 
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assembly, standing,® alternates with him.—c) The celebrant intones 
the Gloria (if it is to be said), and continues with it to the end, but 
accommodating himself to the tempo of the faithful. —d) The assem- 
bly, still standing, alternates the recitation of the Gloria by dividing into 
two choirs, as is done in Gregorian chant (either schola and congrega- 
tion; or men and women; or gospel and epistle sides) .1° 

Or: 

B) a) The celebrant intones the Gloria, as above. — b) The assembly 
sings a brief paraphrase of it, which should not take longer than the 
normal time of recitation. 


II. THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’S DISCIPLES 


1) The Collect. 

A) a) The celebrant salutes the assembly with the Dominus vobiscum. 
—b) The assembly, standing, responds. —c) The celebrant announces 
the collect by saying: Oremus. —d) The assembly remains standing. In 
ferial Masses during the penitential times and in Masses for the dead, 
they kneel.—e) The celebrant reads the collect in a loud voice. — f) 
The assembly answers: Amen. 

Or: 

B) a) The celebrant lowers his voice while reading the collect. — 
b) The reader summarizes the thought of the collect, and directs the 
assembly to respond to its conclusion.11-—c) The celebrant raises his 
voice to recite the conclusion: Per Dominum.—d) The assembly 
answers: Amen. (N.B. When there are several collects, the reader may 
unite them in a suitable synthesis, and the celebrant will raise his voice 
only for the final conclusion. ) 

2) The Epistle. 

a) Immediately after the Amen concluding the collect, the assembly 
is seated. — b) The celebrant reads the epistle in a low voice, adapting 
himself to the tempo of the reader. —c) The reader, after announcing 
its title, reads the translation of the epistle in a loud voice. He shall stand 

* Cf. footnote 3. 

* The celebrant must recite the entire Gloria and Credo, and may not alter- 
nate it with the congregation (Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites). 

The practice of alternating between two “choirs,” besides giving to the 
recitation (as to the chant) a pleasing vitality, also avoids the disorder which 
easily creeps in through some people reciting faster than others, with resultant 
confusion. 

"We believe that this manner of procedure is more fitting than to have a 
reader read the collect in exact translation: for the reader, or any one else, 


never “substitutes” for the celebrant, who must always remain at the center 
of the sacred assembly. 
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on the epistle side, facing the people, either on a small platform, or 
(especially if he is vested liturgically) on the ambo. — d) The assembly, 
at a sign from the choir director or from the reader himself, will with 
one voice answer: Deo gratias. 

3) The Gradual.) 

a) The celebrant reads the gradual and alleluia or tract, and recites 
the Munda cor meum. —b) The schola sings the suitable chant accord- 
ing to the liturgical season or feast. 

4) The Gospel. 

a) The celebrant in a loud voice gives the salutation Dominus 
vobiscum and announces the reading: Sequentia sancti Evangelii.— 
b) The assembly, standing, answers, and signs itself with the cross. — 
c)The celebrant reads the gospel of the day from the missal in a low 
tone, accommodating himself to the tempo of the reader.—d) The 
reader reads the vernacular translation (as in the case of the epistle, but 
standing on the gospel side), but omits the opening title.13—-e) The 
assembly listens to the reader, and at a sign from the choir director or 
from the reader himself, answers: Laus tibi, Christe. 

5) Homily. 

a) The assembly sits, while the celebrant, standing in the most suit- 
able place, gives a homily. This should so far as possible consist in 
explaining either of the Scripture readings, and be delivered, as the name 
itself suggests (homily = colloquy), in an even, almost conversational 
tone, with the purpose of both instructing and exhorting. 

6) The Creed. 

a) The celebrant intones the Credo and recites it in its entirety (cf. 
Gloria), adapting himself to the pace of the faithful. — b; The assem- 
bly, standing, recites the Credo alternately, in two choiis, as at the 
Gloria. 

* Except during paschal time, two chants (gradual and alleluia, or gradual 
and tract) at present separate the epistle and the gospel. These chants are at 
the same time elements of repose and a meditation. Since this Directory is 
intended for Sunday and feast day Masses, it does not provide for days when 
there are further Scripture readings. When such days with more than two 
readings occur, either a chant may be added, or the people simply listen to 
the celebrant reading the respective text in a loud voice. 

* On Palm Sunday, or on the other days when the Passion is to be read, 
this latter may advantageously be done by three readers who alternate roles 
in the traditional manner: i.e., one reads the account (Chronista, or Narrator), 
the second reads the words spoken by our Lord (the Christus part), and the 
third the works spoken by others (the Synagoga part). The part of the turba 
(crowd: or more than one speaker), may also be recited by the schola. Such 


a discreet dramatization of the Passion account, which draws its inspiration 
from liturgical regulations, will give significant effectiveness to the reading. 
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Or: 
c) The assembly sings the Apostles’ Creed, or an abbreviated form 
of the Credo, to synchronize so far as possible with the recitation by the 


celebrant. 


Ill. THE ECCLESIA, 9R THE ASSEMBLY OF THOSE CONSECRATED 
BY BAPTISM FOR THE OFFERING OF THE PERFECT SACRIFICE 


A. THE OFFERTORY 


1) The Introduction. a) The celebrant salutes the assembly with Domi- 
nus vobiscum.—b) All the assembly, still standing, answers: Et cum 
spiritu tuo. — c) The celebrant says the invitation Oremus, and reads 
the antiphon for the offertory. — d) The assembly sits. 

2) The Offering of the Faithful. The offerings are brought to the 
altar.14 

A) Ordinarily only the sacrificial gifts are brought to the altar: the 
small altar breads in the ciborium, and the cruets with wine and water. 
But there may be added occasionally two or more candles, to be lighted 
from the Consecration to Communion, and also flowers which, if placed 
on the altar at this moment, will also help to point up the beginning of 
this action of the Mass, which will conclude with the common reunion 
at the table of the Lord.15 

a) A small procession of those who carry the gifts (young men, 

men, and servers . . .) proceeds in orderly fashion to the altar. They 
genuflect, and offer the gifts to the celebrant. It will be useful to give a 
certain solemnity to this procession (cf. footnote 15).1®—b) Those 
assigned to the task may in the meanwhile take up the collection among 


“ The offering by the faithful does not interrupt the rite nor can it be said 
to have fallen into disuse. In modest proportions it still persists in the ordinary 
low Mass, when the server carries the wine and water (and occasionally the 
ciborium with small altar breads) from the credence table to the altar; in 
a solemn Mass, there is in addition the rite by which the subdeacon brings 
the bread to be consecrated; on special occasions (ordinations, consecra- 
tion of a bishop) and in certain local usages, the offertory still has notable 
amplitude and solemnity. “Sometimes it happens —and this was a more 
frequent occurrence in ancient times — that the faithful offer to the ministers 
at the altar bread and wine to be changed into the body and blood of Christ” 
(Mediator Dei, 90). 

* According to ancient practice — which, moreover, has remained in force 
in liturgical usage — the gifts are to be carried, not with bare hands, but with 
a veil; and the latter may, fittingly, vary in color according to the feast or 
season. 

* The celebrant will receive the gifts before beginning the prayers of the 
offertory (Suscipe, sancte Pater, etc.) ; he may, also, receive them on the epistle 
side of the altar, and hand over to the server who assists him the candles as 
well as the other gifts that may have been offered and which do not directly 
serve the Sacrifice: e.g., the collection taken up among the faithful. 
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the faithful.—c) The schola sings the offertory chant.—d) The 
assembly responds by repeating the refrain.17 

B) The offering of the bread 18 may also assume a more personal 
character.!9 

a) In the case of a smaller and more homogeneous assembly, two 

servers may pass among the faithful, one carrying a suitable receptacle 
with the small altar breads, the other a ciborium; and each one who 
intends to communicate will himself place an altar bread into the cibori- 
um. — b) If the assembly is larger, the receptacle and the ciborium may 
be placed in a suitable place at the entrance of the church, so that those 
of the faithful who wish to communicate may, on entering, place a 
bread into the ciborium. In both cases, it is advisable for hygienic reasons 
that a small pair of broad tongs be used for the purpose. 

C) Only in exceptional circumstances is it advisable to give fuller 
development to the offering of the gifts by the faithful.2° In that case, 


* The assembly, which should normally stand while singing, may however 
be seated during the offertory; but if the song is “responsorial” (with a con- 
stant refrain by the people), they should preferably remain standing. 

* Careful attention should be paid to the teaching of the encyclical Medi- 
ator Dei: “It is very fitting, as the liturgy otherwise lays down, that the people 
receive holy Communion after the priest has partaken of the divine repast 
upon the altar; and, as we have already written above, they should be com- 
mended who, when present at Mass, receive Hosts consecrated at the same 
Mass, so that it is actually verified: ‘that those of us who by taking part in 
the sacrifice of this altar (ex hac altaris participatione) shall have received 
the sacred body and blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every grace and 
heavenly blessing.’ Still sometimes there may be a reason, and that not in- 
frequently, why holy Communion be distributed before or after Mass, and 
also why, even when one communicates within Mass immediately after the 
priest, Hosts consecrated at a previous Mass be used. Still, though the Church 
with the kind heart of a mother, strives to meet the spiritual needs of her 
children, they, for their part, should not readily neglect the directions of the 
liturgy and, as often as there is no reasonable difficulty, should strive that 
all their actions at the altar manifest more clearly the living unity of the Mysti- 
cal Body” (nos. 121, 122). 

St. Cyprian (De opere et eleemosyna, 33) reproves the women who failed 
to bring their own bread to Mass but communicated from the bread brought 
by others. 

* By way of example, we cite the “Charity Mass” in which offerings in 
kind and in money for the poor are presented. This practice is the modern 
counterpart of the collection in favor of the poor of Jerusalem which St. Paul 
ordered to be taken up during the Sunday Eucharist in the community he 
founded (1 Cor. 16:2); also of the most ancient Roman usage recorded by 
St. Justin in his description of the Mass: “What has been collected is handed 
to him who presides over the community, and he therewith supports orphans 
and widows and those who are in difficulties through sickness or any other 
cause, and prisoners and strangers on their travels, and in general all those 
who are in need” (1 Apology, 67). Above all, however, it springs from the 
very spirit that animates holy Mass, “manifesting in visible fashion the living 
unity of the Mystical Body.” 
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every effort must be made to observe good order, so that it be truly an 
offertory procession. If women also are among those who offer, the 
offerings are to be received at the Communion railing. 

D) a) After the offerings of the faithful have been received, the cele- 
brant offers the bread and wine, while saying the prescribed prayers in a 
low voice. — b) It is not advisable to read these prayers in a loud voice, 
whether in Latin or in translation.21 -—c) The offertory song may be 
prolonged until the beginning of the dialogue that introduces the Ana- 
phora (Preface and Canon). In that case, only the servers respond to 
the Orate, fratres.?? 


B, THE ANAPHORA: THE GREAT PRAYER OF CONSECRATION 
AND OF OFFERING THE SACRIFICE 


1) The Preface. a) The assembly, standing, responds to the opening 
dialogue. — b) It listens, still standing, to the Preface recited by the 
celebrant in a loud voice.28 —c) Together with the celebrant it recites 
the Sanctus; or it sings the Sanctus.24* —d) After the recitation or sing- 
ing of the Sanctus, the assembly kneels. 


2) The Canon. 


A) a) It is not permitted to read aloud the vernacular translation of 
the Canon, either in whole or in part.25 —b) The assembly, kneeling,?® 


We cite also, especially for rural areas, the “offering of the grain” ob- 
served on a feast of thanksgiving for the grain harvest; the “offering of grapes” 
at vintage time; and “of eggs” at Easter. These offerings may well be assigned 
to special charitable purposes (for the seminary, orphanage, old folks’ home, 
missions, etc. ) 

™ These prayers are actually personal prayers of the celebrant (“I, Thy un- 
worthy servant . . .”), or, in the case of the chalice, of the priest together 
with the deacon, who is the traditional minister of the chalice. This is one of 
those instances, like the Confiteor at the beginning of Mass, in which the 
— performs an office proper to himself, which the people accompany 

y song. 

* The invitation Orate, fratres, which, as a matter of fact, is not sung in 
high Masses and solemn Masses, and is said in a medium voice in a low 
Mass, is not addressed to the people, but to the ministers who surround and 
assist the celebrant. 

* The Preface is a sacerdotal prayer; it is not fitting, therefore, that it be 
read aloud in translation. 

“The melody in this case should be brief, without organ prelude or post- 
lude, for it should not overlap or distract from the continuation of the great 
Anaphora prayer. 

* The prohibition to translate the Canon into the vernacular is no longer 
in force, as is evidenced by the warm approbation granted to translations of 
the missal. There remains, however, not only the fact that the Canon is a 
sacerdotal prayer, but that in this prayer and “by the very words proceeding 
from the Word Himself” (St. Justin, 1 Apology, 66), the priest consecrates 
the bread and wine: something which the faithful do not and can not do. It 
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remains silent.—c) However, the commentator or a reader may dis- 
creetly, but very succinctly, indicate the various stages of the great 
prayer (cf. below: “Explanations for the Use of the Commentator”) .?7 

B) The Memento of the Living. A reader or commentator reads the 
diptych formula: “Remember, O Lord” (here follow the list of names 
that have been previously agreed upon and noted down; and he con- 
cludes with the words) . . . “and of all those, O Lord, who are recom- 
mended to the prayers of this Thy family.” 28 

C) The Consecration and Elevation. The assembly assists on its knees 
and in silence, and reverently looks up at the proper time to the Host 
and Chalice.?® 

D) The Anamnesis and the Offering of the Sacrifice. The schola may 
sing a brief chant.®° 


is therefore fitting, here more than ever, that the roles proper to each are kept 
distinct: the faithful play a part in the Canon only for the tasks which have 
been accorded them (cf. below: the memento of the living and the dead; the 
offering of the Sacrifice). It is of course not forbidden for the laity to follow 
the prayers of the priest in their missals. 

* In a sung or solemn Mass, the choir should kneel during the entire Ana- 
phora only on days of penance and in Masses for the dead; but in a low Mass 
too it seems more fitting to remain kneeling. 

™ This may prove useful more especially when the assembly still stands in 
need of such instruction. When this need is no longer urgent, it may be done 
occasionally. But generally every care must be taken to avoid whatever may 
detract from attention to the altar, towards which the entire assembly always 
must be oriented. 

*a) The names to be read will be determined by the pastor. It is a good 
plan to place a “register” book in the back of the church in which the faithful 
who so desire may inscribe the names of the living and dead whom they wish 
to have remembered. We believe it fitting to insist, however, that only names 
be inscribed (“N. and N.,” says the missal): not “intentions” or thanks- 
givings. 

b) It is not difficult to imagine, especially in the case of a smaller or rural 
parish, how such a listing of sick persons, or of those who have been struck 
by some misfortune or who experience some particular need, can make a deep 
impression and effectively foster community spirit. 

c) If the assembly is small and homogeneous and already sufficiently 
formed, it may be permitted that at the Memento each one, if he so desires, 
mentions the names of those persons he wishes to have remembered in the 
Sacrifice. 

* The ejaculation “My Lord and my God!” which was especially in- 
dulgenced for the moment of looking upon the Host and Chalice at the time 
of Elevation, should not be said aloud (Decree o! the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, August 4, 1922: A.A.S., 505); nor, much less, other prayers. 

” This is the moment in which the priest and the faithful together with the 
entire Church unite themselves with Christ, and remembering, as He com- 
manded, His death, and also His resurrection and ascension, offer to the 
infinite Majesty of God the spotless Victim which lies on the altar, and to- 
gether with Christ offer also themselves, His living members. It is therefore 
a moment of transcendent greatness. If there be a song, it should be one that 
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E) The Memento of the Dead. As at the Memento for the living. 
F) The Final Doxology. a) It may be accompanied by a song, which 
may be begun after the Memento of the dead. — b) The celebrant raises 
his voice for the conclusion: Per omnia saecula saeculorum.—c) The 
entire assembly answers: Amen.®1 


IV. THE REUNION OF THE “FAMILY OF GOD” 
AT THE TABLE OF THE FATHER 


1) The Lord’s Prayer. a) The priest in a loud voice says the brief intro- 
duction and the Our Father.—b) The assembly, kneeling, responds: 
Sed libera nos a malo.3 

2) The Breaking of the Bread. a) The celebrant at the conclusion of 
the prayer following the Our Father raises his voice for the Per omnia 
saecula saeculorum, and for the salutation of peace, Pax Domini. — 
b) The assembly, still kneeling,** responds: Amen, and: Et cum spiritu 
tuo. —c) The celebrant begins the Agnus Dei in a loud voice. — d) The 
assembly recites the Agnus Dei with the priest: preferably, alternating 
in two choirs (cf. Gloria) for the first two invocations, and then all to- 
gether uniting for the third. 

Or: e) The Agnus Dei is sung, the schola and the congregation alter- 
nating, but all uniting for the Dona nobis pacem. 


gives expression to the active and external participation of the faithful in 
the offering of the Sacrifice: not, in other words, a song of mere adoration 
of the Real Presence, nor an expression of individual sentiments: but, in re- 
membrance of the Cross, an offering of the Sacrifice that is being renewed. 
“This Amen which concludes the Anaphora is the “seal” which the as- 
sembly as it were places on the offering of the Sacrifice: it is an act of faith, of 
adoration and of glorifying God. Already St. Justin (1 Apology, 67), records 
this Amen. And Pope Pius XII writes: “Let the faithful consider to what a 
high dignity they have been raised by the sacrament of baptism. They must 
not be content to take part in the eucharistic Sacrifice by the general intention 
which all the members of Christ and children of the Church ought to have; 
they ought also, in the spirit of the liturgy, to unite themselves closely and of 
set purpose with the High Priest and His minister on earth, especially in the 
moment of the consecration of the divine Victim, and join with him in offer- 
ing it as the solemn words are pronounced: “Through Him, and with Him, 
and in Him, is given to Thee, God the Father almighty, in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, all honor and glory for ever end ever.’ To these words, in fact, 
the people answer Amen. Nor, when doing so, should they forget to offer 
themselves and their anxieties, their sorrows, their troubles, their miseries 
= their needs, in union with their divine Head crucified” (Mediator Dei, 


* The Our Father, too, is a sacerdotal prayer; the celebrant says it is in the 
name of all; the people unite themselves spiritually, and “seal” it by reciting in 
a loud voice the final petition. 

“ Here too, in contrast to what is prescribed for solemn or sung Masses, it 
seems fitting to maintain a kneeling position. 
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(N.B. It is not fitting to read aloud in the vernacular the prayer for 
the kiss of peace: Domine Iesu Christe, qui dixisti. . . .). 

3) The Communion. 

A) Preparation. a) It is not fitting that the two preparatory prayers 
(Domine Iesu Christe, qui ex voluntate. . . . Perceptio corporis tui) be 
read aloud in the vernacular: they are personal prayers of the priest, 
which the faithful may, however, if they wish, privately make their 
own.34 At the proper time, the servers spread the Communion cloth over 
the railing.25 —b) After its intonation by the choir director, all recite 
or sing the Confiteor.—c) All respond to the absolution given by the 
celebrant. — d) All recite the triple Domine non sum dignus. 

B) Distribution of Holy Communion. 

a) The approach to the table of holy Communion is a procession 
and ought therefore to be most orderly. If the custom of separating men 
and women in church is observed, the men should approach first, and 
then the women. If the men receive Communion at the altar itself, two 
servers will spread a linen cloth, which, kneeling, they will hold up from 
both ends. 

b) The schola intones the Communion song, and the assembly re- 
peats the refrain. Holy Communion is a festive rite, and according to 
a tradition which goes back to its institution,3® is always to be accom- 
panied by song. If the distribution of Communion takes a long time, 
suitable pauses may be observed between the “stanzas” of the song, 
during which the organ may play. 

4) After Communion. a) The celebrant, after reading the Commun- 

* It is not fitting to interrupt the logical progression of the sacred assembly 
by inserting extraneous prayers and formulas such as the “Acts before Holy 
Communion.” Rather, let the faithful receive suitable instructions before- 
hand about the profound significance of the liturgical preparation for holy 
Communion which, in the Our Father, gives us an awareness of our voca- 
tion as sons of God. For this vocation permits us to eat of His Bread, pro- 
vided that sin does not deprive us of the right to call ourselves His sons and 
make us, rather, His enemies. And in the breaking of the Bread and the Agnus 
Dei, we are reminded of the bond of brotherhood which draws together all 
the sons of God, and of which the eucharistic Communion is itself the effec- 
tive sign and source: the “Sacrament of unity.” “We all, though many, are 
one Body, because we partake of the one Bread,” writes St. Paul (1 Cor. 
10:17). An unfitting and most inopportune interruption of the rite at this 
point is the so-called “ferverino”; the moment for the celebrant to address the 
congregation has with good reason been fixed by a tradition that goes back to 
apostolic times as being after the Scripture readings (cf. “Homily”). ; 

*® This is a beautifully significant gesture, reminding one of the table being 
set in one’s home. It underlines the fact that we are being invited to partake 
of the table of the family of God. 


% At the table of the Last Supper, Jesus with His apostles sang the great 
Hallel. (Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26). 
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ion verse, salutes the assembly in a loud voice. —b) The assembly, 
standing, answers: Et cum spiritu tuo.—c) The postcommunion fol- 
lows, for which the same norms apply as for the collect. 

5) The Conclusion. a) The celebrant salutes the congregation and 
announces the dismissal: Ite, missa est.—b) All respond, and kneel 
for the blessing, to which they answer: Amen. —c) They stand for the 
reading of the last gospel, answer to the salutation and the opening an- 
nouncement, and pronounce their Deo gratias at its conclusion :47 

Or (more fittingly): d) After receiving the blessing, the schola intones 
a final song, to which the assembly responds with a refrain, while the 
priest, having finished the last gospel, returns to the sacristy.** 

N.B. If, as is proper, a homily has been given, the prayers prescribed 
by Pope Leo XIII to be recited after Mass are omitted (cf. Rescript of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites to the Dubium presented by Cardinal 
Lercaro: July 22, 1955: Prot.n.B 73/955). 


EXPLANATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE COMMENTATOR 


While the celebrant is vesting: e.g.: “Today, June 25, we celebrate the 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost. Special Mass; commemoration of the 
martyr saints John and Paul; preface of the Holy Trinity.” 

At the beginning of the introit procession or at the initial sign of the 
cross: “The holy assembly of God’s people opens with song.” 

At the close of the Gloria (or Kyrie), before the Dominus vobiscum: 
“The school of the disciples of Jesus, the divine Master, opens with 
prayer.” 

After the priest has said Oremus, and while he recites the collect: “In 


"Tt is not fitting that the last gospel be read aloud in translation, for it is 
not a reading for instruction, but of devotion. In the middle ages, the be- 
ginnings of the four Gospels were held in special honor and were (and still 
are, locally) used as formulas of blessing and for devotional purposes. The 
Ritual, for example, still preserves the beginning of St. John’s Gospel for the 
blessing of the sick. 

The celebrant, accordingly, used to recite it while he was returning to the 
sacristy; and this is still prescribed by the Ceremonial for Bishops for a pon- 
tifical Mass. 

“The faithful, and more especially those who have communicated (and 
the Church, in fact, wishes that all who attend Mass communicate), after the 
sacred assembly and its rites have drawn to a close should remain for some 
time in church, so far as this is possible for each, in order to offer devout and 
intimate prayers of thanksgiving. This the holy liturgy itself suggests to us: 
“Grant us, O Lord, to continue always in the giving of thanks and never to 
cease in praising Thee” (cf. Mediator Dei, 123, 124). It is only natural that, 
after a common instruction, the more diligent among the pupils will wish to get 
some personal clarifications from the teacher; and that, after a common meal, 
the children of the family will lovingly linger near their parents in order to 
confide in them or to tell of some need. 
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our name and in that of the whole Church, the celebrant prays [e.g., for 
the fourth Sunday after Pentecost] that the Lord may for our sake peace. 
ably order the affairs of this world so that the Church may joyfully serve 
God in undisturbed devotion; and [e.g., on June 26] he also asks for the 
intercession of Ss. John and Paul. . . . Let us all now seal the prayer 
of the priest with an Amen.” 

After the Amen concluding the collect: “Now let us listen to the 
reading of Scripture, which is the book written by God.” 

After the gospel: “Let us listen now to the explanation of the word of 
God through the living voice of His authorized teacher.” 

After the homily (if the Credo is said): “Now, at the conclusion of 
the school of instruction, all present profess their faith in the teachings of 
Jesus and of the Church.” 

After the Dominus vobiscum before the offertory: “Now begins the 
second stage of the assembly: those who have been ‘consecrated by bap- 
tism’ are gathered together to offer to God a perfect Sacrifice. A song 
accompanies the offerings of the assembly who present to the Lord the 
gifts of bread and wine.” 

Before the Preface: “Now the priest is about to begin the great prayer 
which, at the Consecration, with the words of the Lord Himself, will 
sublimely elevate our small offerings of bread and wine by changing 
them into the sacrificial body and blood of Christ.” 

After the Sanctus: “The great prayer now continues in silence . . 
the priest renews the offering of the gifts of the assembly . . . he re- 
members our living brethren (mames are read) . . . he invokes the 
saints . . . he invokes the divine pleasure upon our gifts that they be- 
come the body and blood of Christ . . . he now consecrates the bread 
and wine.” 

After the elevation of the Chalice: “Christ, present on the altar in the 


state of Victim, offers Himself to the Father . . . the Church, recalling 
His death, offers Him, and offers herself with Him . . . the priest re- 
members our departed brethren (names are read) . . . those present 


are remembered . . . the offering concludes by glorifying the Blessed 
Trinity, in Christ, with Christ, and through Christ.” 

After the Amen which concludes the Anaphora: “And now the family 
of God, gathered in His home, beseeches the Father. The priest, in the 
name of all, salutes and invokes Him.” 

Before the Pax Domini: “On the table of the altar the Father breaks 
the Bread in order to divide it among his sons, to unite them most closely 
in love. Pardon and peace are asked of the Lamb of God.” 

Before the people’s Communion: “The table is prepared; the priest 
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has already eaten of the meal to which our heavenly Father is inviting 
us. Let us likewise humbly prepare ourselves, asking pardon for our 
faults: Confiteor. .. .” 

After the triple Domine non sum dignus: “Let us advance to the table 
of the Lord, in orderly fashion, and with song on our lips and in our 
hearts.” 

After Communion: “Together with the celebrant, the assembly now 
says its prayer of thanksgiving.” 

After the Oremus of the priest: “In our name, and in that of the 
whole Church, the celebrant asks [e.g., for the fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost] of God’s mercy that the holy Communion we have received 
cleanse our souls and shield us from all dangers; and [e.g., on June 26] 
he invokes the intercession of the holy brothers and martyrs, John and 
Paul. . . . Let us all seal the petition of the priest with our Amen. 

After the Amen of the postcommunion: “The celebrant salutes, dis- 
misses, and then blesses the assembly. 

After the blessing : “The Lord is with us and in us: the assembly must 
not fail to express its thanks.” 
t+ James Cardinal Lercaro 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


COMMON experience of those who 
give instructions to converts is that the most interesting class for nearly 
all concerned is that in which the priest takes them to the church and 
explains baptistery, confessional (with a look inside: both sides), 
stations of the cross, sanctuary and altar, and sacristy (with a view and 
explanation of the various vestments, altar vessels, etc.). Best of all is 
the so-called “dry Mass,” with competent commentary by a second 
priest, and with everybody provided with the same edition of the Sunday 
or leaflet missal. 

But not only prospective converts are curious about these things: for 
they involve the difference between Catholic and Protestant worship; 
and many non-Catholics are willing and even eager to learn something 
at first hand about these matters, concerning which they will have heard 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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teered to help them get such dependable information. 


In our (large city) parish, we capitalize on this curiosity by setting 


aside one Sunday afternoon and evening every year, preferably durin 
“Brotherhood Week,” for a tour of the church by non-Catholics. We go 
up a neatly printed card, which states: “Your Catholic neighbor invite 
you to attend an Open House at St. James Church, 9th Street and Boul. 
der Avenue, on Sunday . . . , from 2:00 to 6:00 and 7:30 to 9:( 
p.m. There will be a tour of the church every half hour, during whieh 


the confessional, baptistery, altar, vestments and altar vessels, and other 4 


items of Catholic worship will be briefly explained. Bring your family 
and friends. Any questions will be cheerfully answered.” 

Our people, after an initial skepticism, now very heartily cooperate, 
For they have discovered that many of their non-Catholic friends ar 
grateful for the opportunity of learning something about the “myster- 


ous” Catholic church and what goes on inside. They pass out the cards | 


to their friends in the neighborhood, and often accompany them durin; 
the tour — for they admit that they themselves profit from the explan:- 
tions: strange how the most obvious things are sometimes least known. 

The explanations are kept simple and objective: anything that smacks 
of “propaganda” would be self-defeating, and would be resented. Hov.- 
ever, we have had a number of converts who attributed their first interest 
in the Church to these tours; and an unquestionably better climate of 
good will and understanding has resulted in the neighborhood. Even 
non-Catholic ministers have attended, and declared themselves sincerely 
grateful. 


THE 1956 LITURGICAL mer S 
HE first North 


American Liturgical Week to be held in Canada will be remembered 
fondly by the nearly 2,000 participants who attended the sessions in 
London, Ontario, Aug. 20-23. The two-fold theme, “Christian Partici- 
pation and the New Holy Week,” proved most fruitful, particularly in 
the practical application of the former, which made “participation” more 
than a merely academic discussion. 

The simple and intelligent program of participation offered in the 
official program for the two evening dialogue Masses and the two evening 
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sung Masses won enthusiastic cooperation from all who attended, in- 
cluding the many laity who came to the evening sessions. With but brief 
rehearsals at the day sessions, and none at all for those who came only in 
the evening, all the Common of the Mass was sung by all at the sung 
Masses, as well as five hymns for use in the dialogue Masses. 

Participation actually did come to life, as witness the reaction of 
many priests who voiced delight at the results and even of their own 
participation with the assembly. The singing and participation was 
directed by Father Eugene Walsh, S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, who has been conducting a similar program in the Baltimore 
Cathedral for the past few years. 

Though a number of familiar faces were missing from the London 
sessions, including some of the giants of the revival in the U.S., the 17th 
North American Liturgical Week will rank with the most successful yet 
held. This is proof of the growing and deepening strength of the liturgical 
revival. 

Not only was there a prevalent feeling of optimism as to the growth 
of the revival, but also felt was a note of anticipation regarding the 
forthcoming International Liturgical Congress called at Assisi in Sep- 
tember by the Holy Father. More than 50 of the delegates present at 
London were preparing to go on to Assisi. 

A unique feature of the meeting was the example of group dynamism 
introduced by Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand when he developed a 
surprising unanimity of replies to a projected question by breaking up a 
general session of nearly 1,000 priests, seminarians, sisters, and lay 
people into small groups of six for discussion. 

Previously two beautiful papers had been given: one by Father 
Thomas Carroll of Boston, explaining the Liturgical Movement; and 
one by Father Benedict Ehmann of Watkins Glenn, N.Y., giving the 
theology behind Christian liturgical worship. 

The second half of the program, dealing with the Restored Holy Week 
acclaimed the changes introduced by the Holy See last year, but frankly 
discussed practical pastoral problems that still need to be implemented. 

This report would be delinquent in the extreme if it did not acknowl- 
edge the magnificent hospitality and splendid organization of our Cana- 
dian neighbors. Seldom has a group been made feel more welcome, 
thanks to the graciousness of Bishop John C. Cody of London, whose 
diocese is celebrating its centenary. Father Joseph A. Feeney, rector of 
the London Cathedral, proved himself a masterful organizer, down to 
the smallest details. Even the weather collaborated to make the week 


memorable. 
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A special word must be said about the encouragement given to th | 
Liturgical Movement by the members of the Canadian hierarchy wh” 
spoke. Cardinal James McGuigan of Toronto, Archbishop P. F. Pocod 
of Winnipeg, and Bishop Cody all manifested a keen appreciation of th |” 
necessity of the liturgical revival and gave genuine welcome to the dele 
gates gathered in London to further the cause. F 

Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo., and grea ~ 
friend of the movement, graciously accepted the post as president of th |~ 
Liturgical Conference for the coming year. He is also leading the US| ~ 
delegation to the Assisi Conference. 

The establishment of regional Liturgical Weeks for the popularin. 
tion of the movement in local areas was discussed and an effort is bein, 
made to set up logical regions for this purpose. 

Special recognition was given to Father Carroll for his successful 
work in leading the drive to publicize the Restored Holy Week. 

The 1956 Liturgical Week will also be remembered as one of the bes 
publicized conferences. An able local committee, under Father Joh 
McCormick of the Canadian Register provided full coverage for the 
national and local Catholic press. The secular press of Canada, particu. 
larly the London Free Press, gave extensive coverage to the sessions, 
both in reporting and pictures, with a number of special feature articles 

All who attended were won by the general hospitable spirit of London, 
a community of about 100,000 people, of whom only about ten percent 
are Catholic. 

Rev. Francis Syrianey 


LITURGICAL 2 
UR Authors: — Archbishop 


Edwin V. O’Hara, bishop of Kansas City, Mo., led the American dele- 
gation to the Assisi-Rome International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy, 
where he read this report on the observance of the restored Holy Week 
in the U. S. — Rev. John M. Hayes is the editor of Apostolate, and chap- 
lain of Mercy High School in Chicago. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., on the faculty of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N.Y., has co-authored several standard Scripture manuals, 
including the recently published Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. — Mon- 
signor Martin B. Hellriegel, author of The Vine and the Branches, The 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, etc., is pastor of Holy Cross church in St. 
Louis, and past president of the National Liturgical Conference. — His 
Eminence, Cardinal Lercaro, is the Archbishop of Bologna, and was 
vice-president for Italy at the Assisi-Rome Congress. — Rev. Francis 
Syrianey is pastor of St. Pius X Parish at Aurora (a suburb of Denver), 
Colorado. 


The Assisi Congress has been granted the extraordinary privilege of 
celebrating the daily pontifical Mass as a Capella Papalis: i.e., a Mass 
whose ceremonial presupposes, so to speak, the personal presence of the 
Holy Father himself. It is obviously signal proof of His Holiness’ interest 
© in the Congress and its deliberations. The first prayer of the Canon will 
® have had moving significance for this international gathering of bishops, 
® priests and laity: “We offer Thee these gifts in the first place for Thy holy 
Catholic Church . . . together with Thy servant Pope Pius .. .” 


* Cardinal Lercaro, in an introduction to his Directory which amounts 
to a pastoral letter to his clergy and people, makes some observations that 
highlight his pastoral approach in liturgical matters. 

After showing how his present Directory implements the liturgical 
documents of Popes Pius X, XI and XII, he states that the parish low 
Mass is the normal first step in a program of participation, and that the 
“apostolic groups” of the parish should constitute the “select nucleus” 
of getting it started. The aim cannot merely be external participation, 
however. The only worthwhile objective is “slowly but persistently to 
form souls to experience through the course of the year the mysteries 
» of redemption which the liturgy records and re-lives; to give the faithful 
a vital awareness and appreciation of their insertion into the Church, 
Christ’s Mystical Body, in virtue of which they can now worthily glorify 
God; and to have them relish the bond of fraternal solidarity which binds 
all the sons of God and forms them into His great family.” 

This sense of brotherhood, this communion of spirits in mutual love, 
is characteristic of the liturgy, which always strives (and helps) to over- 
come individualism — egoistic sometimes even in piety — and creates 
the sound foundation for a fraternal living together in justice and love. 

This aim and program requires on the part of the priest and ministers 
above all a holy reverence for holy things: and this will in turn, if 
genuine, eliminate the unholy passion for haste in divine service. 

For the people to content themselves with following in their missal 
all that the priest says at the altar is contrary to the basic principle of 
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“distribution of roles,” and can easily lead to a spiritual isolationism, 
“Entering some churches, even those in which many of the faithful 
diligently use their missals, I have had the impression of entering a 
restaurant. A hundred or more persons may be eating their meals at the 
same time, but each one ignores the other, each one is for himself, cut of 
from the joys as well as the sorrows of his neighbor. The house of the 
Lord is not a restaurant: His table is a family meal table.” 

The purpose of the Directory is to develop the sense of ecclesia, of 
being God’s family, through common action, prayer and song. Congrega- 
tional song may not be neglected: for nothing can take its place for 
creating a climate of devotion and fraternal togetherness. And let no one 
object that congregational participation will lengthen the services. “For 
the Mass will seem long only to those who don’t understand and there- 
fore do not appreciate it. That which interests us and delights us is 
always too brief.” 


Two true stories that came to our attention this summer: 


- Story One: Two priests from the Midwest went to visit a fellow priest 
in the hills area of a Bible-belt Southern state. It was Sunday morning. 
They were directed to a tobacco barn, where their friend was celebrating 
Mass. They knew there was not a Catholic in that township, and cor- 
rectly presupposed that the barn belonged to a Protestant. But they were 
not prepared to find a congregation of 29, all heartily taking part ina 
dialogue Mass, and singing traditional “Protestant” hymns. 

After Mass their friend explained. In such a traditionally strong 
Protestant area, it is next to impossible to interest an individual in the 
Catholic faith: family and clan ties are too close, and social pressure too 
powerful. But these people love community song and are accustomed to 
community prayer. After their good will has been secured first of all, 
through such means as organizing a town baseball team, helping with the 
crops, etc., they can be persuaded to come in family groups to a “good 
religious show,” more especially if they can join in. And why not use 
such of their own hymns which have unobjectionable content, and some 
of which are actually Catholic in origin? They are proud to recite the 
Church’s beautiful Mass prayers. They feel right at home with the 
biblical terminology of the Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei. Perhaps thus, in 
the course of time, community conversion to the faith may be hoped for: 
at all events, the Catholic service is now outdrawing the two Protestant 
ones in the neighborhood: the Baptist church that Sunday had 12, the 
Christian Church service only 9 in attendance. 
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Story Two: A layman in an Eastern city went to a barbershop for a 
haircut. He had been saying part of the breviary on his way home from 
work, and before getting into the chair laid his breviary and reading 
glasses on a nearby shelf. Like barbers since Egyptian times, this one too 
“made conversation,” and inquired what book it was. Upon being told, 
he replied: “I thought so,” and promptly went into the back room and 
fetched his own office book : the summer volume of the complete Roman 
breviary. (He was not an ex-seminarian, either.) 

Signs of the times? At all events, it could not have happened a 
generation ago. 


A new printing of the encyclical Mediator Dei, with background notes 
and detailed index by Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., has enabled the America 
Press to publish the 108-page booklet for forty cents a single copy; 
discount in lots. A bargain must. 


“It strikes me that the discussion about the vernacular does not begin 
at the beginning. The divine office is the foil that sets off the jewel, the 
holy Eucharist. It is logical to start with the jewel. But it is good psychol- 
ogy to start with the foil. 

“The divine office is retreating to where it came from: the monastic 
choir. Outside the monasteries the office is recited privately. (In recently 
founded Jay institutes the office said in common uses the vernacular.) 
If the office is recited in private by the priest, a uniform language seems 
no more necessary than a uniform language for the sacred Scriptures, 
of which the office is largely composed. 

“Our preaching ought to be soaked in scriptural thought. The psalms 
are the backbone of the divine office. Even though a priest relish his 
Latin breviary for his own spiritual life, if the breviary is to provide the 
manna for his preaching, it should be read in the vernacular. As things 
are, we have to some extent to learn the sacred Scriptures twice. It is 
not that our priests are less educated than they used to be. Never were 
priests better educated. Never were there better priests. But Latin has 
ceased to be the background of our literature and of our general reading. 

“That is how it strikes me. I leave it to Peter” (Most Rev. Francis 
Walsh, Bishop of Aberdeen, in the July Newsletter of the Vernacular 
Society of Great Britain). 


Good, Bad, and Different: — Description of a pontifical Mass in a 
round, altar-in-center church: “The Bishop faces the deacon and sub- 
deacon and half of the congregation. The deacon and subdeacon face 
the Bishop and the other half of the congregation, plus the back of the 
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preacher, who is facing the Bishop; while the servers and the rest of the” s 
clergy compromise by facing half of those faced by the Bishop, half cern 


of those faced by the deacon and subdeacon; and at the same time tum “% comr 
their backs on the remaining half of the congregation. The only thing “J of co 
that can be said for the arrangement is that everybody sees somebody; most 
face” (From a private letter). pract 
is the 
Sund 
tantis 
noses 
COMMUNICATIONS oes 
ence 
FROM OUR MAILBAG © hav 
. . « Years ago, when I was still an Anglican clergyman, the parish that 9 gift 4 
I had in a Western state was the highest of the high. If there was anything 
that Catholics did that we didn’t do, it was because we hadn’t learned 
about it yet. If we had known about taking up the collection during the — 
Anaphora, we would have done it. © excla 
Well, every year a family of Mexicans would camp near by, and |  Preci 
they would come to church every day while there. Always, every | ) knov 
day, they would come to the sacristy and give me a quarter. I would | | cess 
try to explain to them that it wasn’t their kind of Catholic Church, but | ~ Was! 
my efforts made no impression. 
This is why I am telling you the story. It is a perfect refutation of what ; 
Father Gosling used to call the argumentum e tourismo, the argument | ~ 
that Latin must be preserved because travellers in foreign parts would B 
find the same old familiar language used in the worship of God. CHR 
These Mexicans came to my church and felt quite at home. Things Dona 
looked the same. The celebrant acted the same, and as far as language Cloth 
goes, English was just as incomprehensible to them at Latin was, so they | Tk 
knew they were in the right place. They could not-understand English | ~ perio 
just as well as they could not-understand Latin, and everything was fine. | ~ the b 
It is the incomprehensibility, not the Latin, that gives comfort to tourists. | | ence 
The argument e tourismo of course is worthless for another reason: | © done 
the different ways that Latin sounds when spoken by men of different | 9 Jans 
languages. You need only experience in our local parish to see that. As influc 
far as the hearing of the ears goes, Father X (Irish-American) and | | 4 Str 
Father Y (French) say Mass in completely different languages. ... | § altho 
Mr.N.D. | @ Scho 
4 
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_ . . The initiation of a new member into the Church should be a con- 
cern of all the members. It should be a matter of common prayer, a 
common sense of responsibility — in former ages it was even a matter 
of common fasting! This entails also the welcoming of converts, perhaps 
most of all; and helping them get adjusted to their new faith and its 
practices. Many Protestant groups are entirely social in nature. There 
is the ladies-aid society, there are church suppers, there are card parties, 
Sunday school programs, and church singing. The convert from Protes- 
tantism feels lonely in his silent pew cursounded by people with their 
noses stuck in their missals. . . . 

Mr. B. G. 


. In the Mass I will offer my prayers, my work, my play, my obedi- 
ence and my hole selelve with out reserve. please help me to mean what 
I have said. The Mass is a wonderful thing to have. It is the most perfeckt 
gift anyone could ever give. Francis 

aged 8 


. read your magazine with real appreciation and often find myself 
exclaiming loudly in approval, because of an article, review or letter. 
Precisely how you line up the good authors you do, I have no way of 
knowing. But I am convinced that the curve of your influence and suc- 
cess is mounting higher. . . . 

Washington, D.C. Rev. J.S. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. By Rev. Pierre Pourrat, S.S. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. The Newman Press, Westminister, Md. Vol. IV. Pp. 549. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

This fourth volume of Pére Pourrat’s Christian Spirituality covers the 
period from the onset of Jansenism to modern times, or more exactly, to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The full treatment of the influ- 
ence of Pope St. Pius and the modern liturgical revival remains to be 
done. The present volume is large enough both in scope and in pages. 
Jansenism and Quietism are described fully in the lives, writings and 
influence of their chief protagonists — the story of both heresies having 
a strange fascination about it. But the return to balance is also there, 
although one could hope for a more thorough treatment of the Berullian 
School. 
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The whole history points up the utmost importance of a thorough 
knowledge of theology in anyone who would presume to direct souls or 
write on spiritual subjects. “Father Cheron asked the mystics not to be 
guided exclusively by ‘spiritual experiences which advanced souls some- 
times undergo,’ but to pay attention as well to the light given by theology. 
If his advice had been heeded there would have been no quietism” (p. 
290). It is an invaluable book (along with the others of the series) for 
all spiritual directors, novice masters and novice mistresses, pastors and 
professors of theology. Not only does it warn against mistakes that have 
been made in the past by spiritual directors and others who strayed from 
the spirit of Christ and the objective teaching of theology. This is a nega- 
tive utility, and a weighty one, provided it does not go to feed a morbid 
penchant for heresy-hunting. More importantly, the book demonstrates 
the glorious fertility of Christ’s teaching in the development of spiritual- 
ity through the ages. 
Donald Attwater’s translating maintains its customary distinction. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


SINGING THE LITURGY. A Practical Means of Christian Living. By Sister 
Marietta, S.N.J.M. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. xv-315. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


One of the most vexing problems to face Catholic music educators in 
our day is that of teaching the art of music to our Catholic children so 
that they will use it vitally throughout their lives. This is particularly a 
serious problem in the matter of using music to express their worship 
of God publicly as they become adults. The answer seems to rest in our 
ability to show pupils the place music occupies in the worship of God 
while they are learning its use. 

Singing the Liturgy attempts to do this. Here is a work that is definitely 
of our day. A hundred years ago very little, if any, of this kind of mate- 
rial was available. Today many published texts deal with the history, 
theory and application of Gregorian chant. There is also a constantly 
increasing volume of intelligent writing about the liturgy and the ways in 
which all of us can participate in it. Singing the Liturgy deals with these 
two subjects, but, to my knowledge, is one of the first attempts to show 
the close relation existing between music and the liturgy, in a practical 
workable way. This is decidedly a move in a needed direction. 

The book comes at a most opportune time. Due largely to all the papal 
effort of our century, we are now ready for such material. Channels exist 
through which such a message can be brought to all of us. Methods, 
“know-how” and interest are all alerted to use music properly in this 
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participation by the whole Mystical Body in the commanded worship 
of God. 

In trying to bring these two ideas of chant and the liturgy together in 
a balanced way Sister undertook a difficult task. Gregorian chant is a 
complicated art as well as a jealous task master. It demands concentrated 
attention of its devotees and can thus easily lay them open to the criticism 
of our Holy Father that we may not think of music in the service of the 
Church as art for art’s sake. It must remain a tool in the service of 
the worship of God by the members of the Mystical Body. Singing the 
Liturgy should be a real help to the musician in keeping the balance he 
must maintain. 

On the other hand, the non-musician is inclined to ignore the personal 
value of the art of music as a tool with which to worship God. This text 
should likewise be most useful to him in keeping things in proper focus. 

In particular I can see this book as a fine text for an introductory 
course in seminaries and novitiates. It should be of real help in properly 
instructing students to the place that music should have in the service of 
religion. I also see it as a very useful piece to put into the hands of parish 
study clubs, since such people, being at the grass roots area of participa- 
tion in the liturgy, should know well the advantage of music in such an 
apostolate. 

Then it is the avowed feeling of the author that the book should be of 
real use in high schools where it has been tested for years before appear- 
ing in print. I can certainly see its value in such a situation, particularly 
since our educators are more and more interested in restoring music to 
the regular curriculums of our Catholic schools. 

As to the various topics discussed in the book, all is well done and 
very well backed up with the best references of the day. In fact, Sister’s 
bibliography alone is worth a great deal to anyone interested either in 
the liturgy or Gregorian chant. 

I would have liked to see a chapter on other types of music besides 
chant which can be used in worship. I also feel that the chapter on 
rhythm is a bit too technical for the non-musical reader. But aside from 
these two items I feel this to be a very timely book and one that should 
go far in helping us to advance participation in the liturgy of the Church 
through the tool of music. 

St. Ambrose College Rev. Cletus Madsen 
Davenport, lowa President, NCMEA 
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THE GOSPEL PRIESTHOOD. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed § 
Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. x-114. Cloth, $2.25. 

The book is made up of fourteen articles which appeared previously in 
Emmanuel, all dealing with modern aspects of the priesthood. A strong 
thread of unity permeates the little volume, which every priest can reaj 
with profit, and which might well be read publicly at every priests’ retreat 
until all, especially those engaged in the active ministry, have heard its 
stirring contents. 

In the opening chapter, on “The Essential Priesthood,” Fr. Van Zeller 
states the thesis that the vocation to the priesthood is not only to cele. 
brate Mass, to be faithful in the practise of mental prayer and the recit:. 
tion of the divine office — vital as it is that these things be given primacy 
of place — but to give the Christ-life to souls. Toward the end of the 
volume he concludes with the same Pauline idea, which in fact pervades 
each chapter: “I am in labor until I can see Christ’s image formed in 
you.” 

Priests must be men who are willing to lay down leisure and life in 
reclaiming with Christ the world from sin. To do so they must be men of 
prayer and mortification, compassionate, alert, self-sacrificing. Fr. Van 
Zeller combines deep spirituality with great practicality. He draws upon 
the spiritual riches of the Gospels and the liturgy of the Church to por- 
tray the life of Christ as the model and inspiration of the modern x- 
cessible, vigilant, militant priest. He also points out that ecclesiastical 
discipline is a defensive armor for the priest evolved under God for the 
good of souls. 

The power of the Church’s liturgy as it varies from day to day and 
season to season should be strong enough to carry the soul along in its 
tremendous movement. The priest is spiritually undernourished if it does 
not. It is a gratifying sign for the future of social and spiritual relations 
within the Church to see everywhere a mounting interest in liturgical 
reform. To return to active participation in the sacrifice of the altar is 
not only a benefit as regards worship; it is also a move toward closing 
the gap between clergy and laity. Priests are persons, and the faithful 
expect to see the person of the priest and the Person of Christ in some 
way identified. 

St. Gregory’s Seminary Rt. Rev. Robert J. Sherry 
Cincinnati 
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‘SOBORNOST’ OR PAPACY?—III Fr. G. Dejaifve, S.J. 
CONCELEBRATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EAST AND 
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INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music — 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 


Fourth Augmented Edition With Supplement 
(1953—$1.00—Postage .08) 
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THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
U.S.A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


A scholarly commentary on the Catholic Church in the U.S.A 
by twenty-four specialists who take a penetrating look at her life, 
history, organization, diversity, inner workings and influence. 


The Liturgical Movement is discussed in a special section by 
Paul Marx, O.S.B. and Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 

Pre-publication price $5.25 

After October 30 $5.95 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 


J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 


A brief study of the Canon Missae by one of the greatest litur 
gical scholars. He reveals much about the Mass that has neither 
been fully appreciated nor even generally known. 95¢ 


SON OF THE CHURCH 
Rev. Louis Lochet 


Activity in the Church, purification in the Church, contemple- 
tion in the Church, these are the elements of apostolic spirituality. 
The book is a reflection on apostolic action and the enormous 
disproportion between the apostle’s love and his own innate weak- 
ness to reach so few men for so short a time. $4.50 
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acknowledged Christ's kingship 


in His defeat. 
“Lord, remember me 


when You take over Your kingdom.” 
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before disciples, 
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